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Tomas Estrada Palma, First President of Cuba P 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF COELT R’S WEEKLY IN HAVANA 
In our next issue Mr. Bryan—‘‘whose engagement as correspondent marks an epoch in jout m’’—will tell all about the Inauguration of 
>resident Palma and the present state of affairs in Cuba. Mr. Bryan’s articles will be ~ red by our special corps of photographers 
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: PLAYING THE PIANO WITH THE AID OF THE PIANOLA 
Copyrighted by Aimé Dupont, N. Y an | 
“ APPROBATION FROM SIR HUBERT STANLEY IS PRAISE INDEED ” iit tie ARKNESS AND rain, though they may interrupt 
outdoor sport, lose their power to curtail en- 
| | i P L FE HAS RECEIVED THE Pianola in both his joyment where the Pianola is available. For 
| HEARTY APPROVAL OF winter and sum- golf or driving is replaced by dancing or song 
fn] IANO ALL THE GREAT ARTISTS en ee or brilliantly played opera, and the hours move as 
E ment OF THE METROPOLITAN swiftly as when the sun is shining. 
LAYER GRAND OPERA COMPANY. Mechanical only to the point of correctly playing the 
It is, of course, a source of much gratification that the SIMPLEX possesses the notes (thus making musical training unnecessary), the Pianola yet allows, 
necessary qualifications to please the great masters of music. It is equally gratifying, through its three sensitive expression-controlling levers, full freedom to 
however, that by the use of the SIMPLEX all the resources of the piano ws available indi re 1 pl f h P : f hi 8 . 1 id : a 
to those who possess no musical knowledge whatsoever. Without previous experience, individua . P} ayer ort te expression of his own musical ideas and emot-ons. 
without netraction (only the sogle aeeanation of a moment) and you become the And it is this quality in the Pianola that has commended it to such 
master of the piano with all that that implies. ae F . Se ‘ 
The SIMPLEX is adjustable to any piano, and can be removed and replaced at will. RCERS ea Paderewski, Rosenthal, Moszkows!: +» and caused them to 
, . cordial invitation is extended to visit any of the SIMPLEX agencies throughout endorse it and use it in their own homes. 
the United States. i i i 
Play the SIMPLEX yourself, You will be surprised at the ease with which the ‘Thousands of Pianolas are already in use in every corner of the 
piano responds to your slightest wish. fashionable summer world, and this season the interest in this re- 
The physical strength required to operate the SIMPLEX is so slight that it is sourceful entertainer is even greater than at any time in its history. 
most welcome to many who are unable to use other piano players. Y hould ly i : h : f < : - 
Price $225 cash. Can be bought on instalments. Send for illustrated booklet of ou should surely investigate the merits of an instrument so uni- 
the SIMPLEX. : ; versally popular. 
The music for the SIMPLEX embraces the widest possible range, and is obtain- Visit ie 
able at a moderate cost through the music libraries that have been established at all ee ee or ; ‘ ‘ 
the principal SIMPLEX Agencies. The music Catalog will be sent on application. ciateaet ae Geek la Oleh shite’ aot Panam Bagonny onal soyel galanes end enacotive mensions 
THEODORE P. BROWN, Manvfacturer ee ee ane 
May be purchased by moderate monthly payments if desired. 
15 May Street, Worcester, Mass. 
q a TH E A E O LI A N C 18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
wicca ” O ° 124 EAST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 














Know What Your Dealer Pays 


HIS book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays for everything. It quotes wholesale 
ii prices on 70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. It includes practically 

everything that anybody uses, wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever 
quoted. It will save the average family at least $100.00 per year—some $500.00. Two 
million people send for this book yearly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one, too. 


we have been selling merchandise by mail at about what dealers pay. 
For 30 Years : ‘ 


Ours is the original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order 
house in the world. This enormous business has been gained and held by underselling 


everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 
are now numbered among our customers. We carry for 


Two Million People them a stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 


clerks to fill their orders. It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 

Y N d Thi B k because you can rely on it. Other catalogues are offered 
OU Nee IS DOO you, but this one is best. Our house is the oldest and 

THIS BOOK CONTAINS largest, and our prices are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record 


10,000 Prices 17,000 Pictures 1,000 Pages. of a quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 

. . and safe delivery. very article in our catalogue is described exactly as it is. Not 
We Guarantee Satisfaction the slightest exaggeration is ever permitted. But if anything you get doesn’t suit 
you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back and we will replace it. Or we will send your money back, and pay transportation 
both ways. We consider no expense or effort too great to avoid having one dissatisfied customer. 


Two Thousand Stores in One Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so much in a year as we. The makers who sell 
to us have no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no salesmen to pay. They save the whole 
cost of selling the same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered everywhere. ‘The fiercest competition in America centers in the effort to get our trade. ‘The prices we 
pay are never much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any wonder that we can sell for about what common 
dealers pay? We get along with a fraction of the profits charged by stores. We have no salesmen—no selling expense save our catalogue. A dealer must make several 
times as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 
We simply combine the buying and selling of two thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the saving 
to you. This is the modern method of business, and the buying of the zoth century will be done more and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our custom- 
ers from four to five million dollars annually. You will become one of those customers when you see this book. 
If you want our catalogue, write us to-day, being careful to mention Collier’s Weekly, and enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue 


Send Only 15 Cent which we offer you costs us about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. The postage on it costs us 22c. more. We ask you to 
send us but 15c. (less than the postage alone) just to show that you do not send from mere curiosity. This book will save an 


average family at least $100 per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at least a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and we will cheerfully 
send vour 15 cents back. Please send to-day, before you forget it. 


a seer UbfmeglaiyG CHICAGO 
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We have been working (/67-\\_ 
Z/ together on this cata- 

logue for thirty years. We 
consider this number to be 
near the ideal Buyer's Guide as 
world has ever seen. We have done 
| our best and our assistants have done 
ba their utmost. to tell the TRUTH 


A about everything listed herein. 
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HE PROMPTITUDE WITH WHICH $200,000 WAS 

voted by Congress for the relief of the sufferers from the 
awful catastrophe in Martinique is rendered the more memor- 
able by the contrast which it offers to the failure of the Brit- 
ish Parliament to make any grant for the purpose, and to the 
slowness with which even the French Government awoke 
to the gravity of the disaster. Mr. A. J. Balfour professed to 
know of no precedent which would justify a gift of public 
money to the citizens or subjects of a foreign country. Asa 
matter of fact, the British Parliament is no more bound by 
precedents than it 1s by the text of a written Constitution, 
Besides, a precedent does exist in the contribution voted to 
the survivors of the earthquake which nearly destroyed Lis- 
bon about the middle of the eighteenth century. Even if the 
resources of the British Exchequer are at present too severely 
strained by the requirements of the war in South Africa to 
furnish assistance to the colony of a foreign power, there is 
no excuse for the omission to succor St. Vincent, which is a 
dependency of the British Crown. As it is, however, the 
British Government has thrown the work of sending aid to 
St. Vincent upon individual Englishmen, and upon the Brit- 
ish West Indies, which are notoriously indigent. As for the 
indifference displayed by the Parisians to the woes of their 
fellow-countrymen in Martinique, it is only another proof of 
the degeneracy of the French capital, a degeneracy not shared, 
it should be noted, by the provinces, from which substantial 
proofs of sympathy have been fortheoming. There is reason 
to believe that the first estimate of the food supplies that 
would be needed to save the inhabitants of Martinique from 
starvation was considerably exaggerated, and that the addi- 
tional $300,000 demanded by President Roosevelt, and some- 
what hastily conceded by the Senate, will not be required. 





HROUGH SOME EXTRAORDINARY OVERSIGHT NO 

representative of our Federal Government was at the pier 
on the arrival of the steamship Towraine to welcome the Count 
and Countess de Rochambeau and other invited guests of the 
nation, who have come hither from France to witness the 
dedication of a statue to Marshal Rochambeau. Nobody met 
the distinguished guests except Mayor Low’s private secretary 
and M. Jules Boeufvé, who occupies a minor post in the 
French Embassy at Washington. It is hard to comprehend 
such remissness on the part of our State Department when 
one recalls the effusiveness of the official greeting given to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who came here self-invited. Can 
any true-born American imagine that we owe less respect to 
the delegates of a republic than to those of a monarchy? 





OTH EMPEROR WILLIAM AND PRESIDENT ROOSE- 

velt seem to have gone off at half cock in the matter of the 
proposed erection of a statue to Frederick the Great at Wash- 
ington. There is no ground for the tender cr the acceptance 
of such a gift. As the published correspondence shows, 
Kaiser William assumes that there is some foundation for the 
vague allusions made during the reception of Prince Henry to 
an alleged exhibition of friendliness on the part of Frederick 
the Great toward the American colonists in general during 
their war for independence and toward Washington in par- 
ticular. The story that the Prussian sovereign sent to the 
commander of the Continental Army a sword bearing the in- 
scription ‘*From the oldest to the greatest general,’’ or any 
sword whatever, has been shown by Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way to be entirely apocryphal. Neither is there an atom of 
evidence for the assertion that Frederick rendered any service 
to the American colonies during their struggle for liberation 
from the British yoke. He was repeatedly requested to rec- 
ognize the independence of the United States, as France, 
Spain and Holland did, but he never complied with the re- 
quest unul Great Britain herself had acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of her colonies, It is true that Frederick ultimately 
refused to allow German troops, destined for service under 
the British flag in America, to traverse Prussian territory; 
but that was because he detested the practice of selling Ger- 
man blood for foreign gold. The vew was ineffectual, more- 
over, because the mercenaries could pass from the interior of 
Germany to the seacoast without traversing the Prussian do- 
minions. It ought by this time to be evident to every Ameri- 
can and German of common-sense that, if any European sov- 
ereign deserves the honor of a statue at Washington, it is not 
Frederick the Great, who did nothing, but Loms XVI., who 
did everything in ns power to assure the independence of the 
United States. In his reply to the Emperor’s offer, President 


? 


Roosevelt rashly promised to submit the proposal to Congress. 
If he does, we are likely to hear an interesting debate upon 
the subject. 





OME OF OUR ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARIES FANCY 

that Dr. Curry’s presence in Madrid contradicts our asser- 
tion that no steps had been taken to offer Alfonso XIII. the 
same token of respect with which President Roosevelt intends 
to honor Edward VII., 
cial ambassador to be present at the coronation of the former 
sovereign. Dr. Curry did not go to Spain as Special Ambas- 
sador, Special Minister Plenipotentiary, or Special Envoy Ex- 
traordinary. Had he gone thither in any of those capacities, 


namely, by the appointment of a spe- 


his appointment must have been confirmed by the Senate ms 


accordance with the Constitution of the United States. 
Senate was not even asked to confirm his appointment in any 
such capacity. He must, therefore, have visited Madrid either 
as a private person paying his own expenses, or as an informal 
agent of the State Department whose expenses, if paid at all, 
will be defrayed from the fund provided for secret services. 
What is true of Dr. Curry is also true of Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 
The latter cannot be present at the coronation of King Edward 
VII. as a special ambassador, unless he is appointed to that 
post with the consent of the Senate, and he will have to pay 
his own expenses, unless the House of Representatives shall 
concur with the Senate in making an appropriation for the 
purpose, which at the present moment seems improbable. 
Why, we repeat, should we go out of our way to pay a com- 
pliment to a monarchy which no monarchy has ever paid to 
the American republic? 





ATTEMPT 
to belittle the magna- 


HERE IS SOMETHING PITIFUL IN THE 

of the London ‘‘Saturday Review”’ 
nimiiy of the treatment which Cuba has received at the hands 
of the United States. We have no desire to retort by point- 
ing out the contrast between our willingness to acclaim Cuban 
independence and England’s refusal to evacuate Egypt. On 
the contrary, we gladly acknowledge that the nearest ana- 
logue to the noble part which we have played toward the 
Pearl of the Antilles is England’s voluntary renunciation of 
the Ionian Isles. We also cheerfuily record the fact that, al- 
though the recommendation came from Mr, Gladstone, that 
act of self-abnegation was performed by a Conservative 
net. The ‘‘Saturday Review”’ is mistaken in assuming that 
the sugar planters of Cuba could have got a better price for 
their product had they remained under Spanish domination. 
The present low price of cane sugar in the markets of the 
world is due to the competition of the bounty-fed beet-root 
product. Should the Brussels Convention become operative 
through the ratification of that agreement by the signatory 
powers, the price of sugar will immediately rise, and the 
Cuban planters will once more be prosperous. Meanwhile it 
is scarcely reasonable to ask that our beet-root growers should 
bear the whole burden of relieving the Cuban planters by a 
reduction of our customs duty on the import of Cuban sugars; 
especially as the former are willing that a rebate amouniing 
to a considerable fraction of the duty should be turned over as 
a free gift to the Havana Government. That is about as far 
as generosity can be expected to go. The only objection to 
such a course is that our Sugar Trust could not possibly di- 
vert any part of the donation from its intended beneficiaries. 


Cabi- 





T A BY-ELECTION WHICH OCCURRED THE OTHER 

day in an English constituency, a Liberal was returned, al- 
though a Conservative had previously won the seat by a large 
majority. The incident is symptomatic of a violent reaction 
against the present Unionist Government, the full proportions 
of which will not be recognized until after the termination of 
the war in South Africa. The revulsion has not been caused 
directly by the huge cost of that contest, although this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chamberluin’s latest estimate, will exceed 
eleven hundred million dollars, a sum larger by a hundred 
miltions than the vast indemnity exacted by Germany from 
France after the war of 1870-71. It is the bread tax and the 
education bill which are destined to alienate from the Union- 
ist Government a large and probably decisive fraction of its 
former supporters. It is true that the rise of a halfpenny in 
the price of a loaf of bread may not be sustained when the in- 
cidence of the revived registration duty on grain and meal 
shall have been more correctly adjusted. 
the immediate effect of the duty on breadstuffs which disturbs 
the toiling masses of Great Britain as the well-grounded fear 


It is not so much 


of the ultimate consequences of a departure from the free 


trade policy. As for the educational bill now pending, which 
purposes to make the ratepayers, who already support the 


National or Board schools, contribute also to the maintenauce 
of denominational schools, there is no doubt that much can 
be said for the proposal from the viewpoint of the Anglicans 
and the Catholics, It is certain, however, that the Noncon 
formists and those who believe that State education should be 
non sectarian w ill ge engyng? dle, sPresent Ministry for receding 
from the paasiflent hide) ean earlier Conservative Govern- 
ment, alSp liggigjett *b¥” Lord Sa gbury, ‘which firmly declined 
to sibposeane burde n of de enpingn tional schools upon the 
fitepityer. Tye “politic al rosie such a denunciation will 


x * be: “sbvious when* we reedifetltat the last two victories of the 


The,» "nionist party at sphcral. “elections were due largely to the 


great mé in} 


Now 


* fact that, unger’ My “Ghambe rlain’s leadership, a 
Hlaggie Kondmtis? mists voted for Unionist candidates. 
they will turn to the Liberal fold, 


IT IS STILL UN 


between 


T THE HOUR WHEN WE WRITE 
kuown whether the peace negotiations proceeding 
Lord Kitchener and the Boer generals are likely to prove sue- 


cessful. The opinions officially uttered by members of the 


British Government are by no means optimistic, yet a feeling 


of hope pervades the public mind in England and even finds 


expression on the London Stock Exchange. We take for 


granted that, while a demand for even a qualified indepen 


dence will be peremptorily repelled, an effort will be made to 


conciliate the Boer commanders by concessions on some minor 


points. It now seems doubtful, however, whether any deti- 


nite outcome of the pourparlers can be looked for before the 


coronation of Edward VII. The delay is no fault of King 
Edward’s, who is believed to have done everything in the 
power of a constitutional sovereign to assure peace through- 


out his dominions before his assumption of the crown. 


HE STRIKE UPON WHICH THE MINERS OF AN- 

thracite coal have entered is of itself a very serious event, 
but it would dislocate all the wheels of American industry 
should the miners of bituminous coal be persuaded to take 
part in it. Many if not most of the latter, however, are 
working under contracts binding for a year, and it is obvious 
that if, out of sympathy for their fellow laborers, they should 
violate their agreements, their plighted word will be valueless 
thereafter, and they will be estopped from blaming employers 
who break contracts in their turn. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the present contest between capital and labor will be lo- 
calized in the anthracite region. It is 
that there are large stocks of hard coal on hand, 
sure of the public demand for the combustible may soon con- 


to the 


. mistake to suppose 


and the pres- 


strain the mine-owners to listen with more deference 
proposal of arbitration than they have hitherto eviced. We 
shall not be surprised to see Senator Hanna again come for- 
ward in the réle of deus ex machind, and suggest a compro- 
mise which both parties to the quarrel can be prevailed upon to 
accept. The mine-owners cannot afford long to withstand 
public opinion, which is already firmly arrayed in favor of 
arbitration. 





SUGGESTS IN “TRUTH” 
added to each 


R. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
that Mr. Cecil Rhodes should have 
scholarships, $1,500 
apiece, a proportionable life annuity, in order to enable the 


of his 


already worth a year for three years 
American scholars, spoiled for business by an Oxford eduea- 


tion, to live decently and honestly. He asserts that an Ox- 
ford education is primarily intended to enable the young men 
acquiring it to enter the class of amateurs and idlers. He 
thinks that Mr. 
scholarships for English youths to study in the United States, 


they 


Rhodes would have done better to found 


because there, in addition to class-room work, would 


learn to feel ashamed to loaf around, or to depend on their 


fathers for positions. 





GERM 
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as 


ALTHOUGH THE 


no cure for it 


T IS DEPLORABLE THAT, 

of tuberculosis has long been identified, 
yet been found. That the experiments of Dr. Koch and other 
investigators have had no substantial results is evident from 
the lately published fact that in France alone tuberculosis is 
killing no fewer than 200,000 This 
means that a city the size of Newark is annually wiped out 


persons every vear. 


by this malady. 
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THE CROWNING OF ALFONSO XIII.—IN AN EARLY ISSUE WILL APPEAR RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ ACCOUNT OF THE SPANISH CORONATION 
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Latest Portrait of Alfonso XIII., King of Spain 
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; The King of Spain, in the Royal Palace, Madrid 
(From Copyright Stereoscopic Photographs by Underwood & Underwood) 
The Imposing Royal Palace and Royal Park, Campo del Moro, Madrid, Guard Mount in the Plaza de Armas, Royal Palace, Madrid 
’ ’ ’ 
looking from Northwest (From Copyright Stereoscopic Photographs by Underwood & Underwood) 
(From Copyright Stereoscopic Photographs by Underwood & Underwood) 
° 














Procession Passing the Puerta de la Macarena 


The Gorgeously Decorated Throne Room in the Royal Palace 
(From Copyright Stereoscopic Photographs by Underwood & Underwood) 


(From Copyright Stereoscopic Photographs by Underwood & Underwood) 


CORONATION OF ALFONSO XIII, KING OF SPAIN 
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government and the people of the United States ex- 

tended to the voleano victims of the Lesser Antilles. 
Probably civilization has never seen a finer example of a 
touch of nature making the whole world kin. In this in- 
stance nature had touched humanity with her most terrible 
forces; she had blotted out a city in the twinkling of an eye; 
she had breathed a breath of fire and suffocating gases upon 
35,000 or 40,000 people and withered them in their tracks; 
she had left many thousands more homeless, terror-stricken, 
suffering for food. In many parts of the world deeply-stirred 
sympathy brought quick moves toward succor, but nowhere 
was the movement so prompt or so efficacious as in the United 
States. 

It was at eight o’clock Thursday morning, May 8, that the 
flame of five from Mt. Pelee descended upon St. Pierre in Mar- 
tinique. Friday morning’s newspapers contained only brief 
despatches concerning the great disaster. Saturday morning 
fuller deiails were received, and then for the first time the 
people of the world realized the magnitude, the wellnigh un- 
paralleled scope and destruction of the catastrophe. That 
very day the Senate of the United States passed a bill appro- 
priating $100,000 to aid the stricken community. That very 
day, too, Piesident Roosevelt sent for government officials 
and began making preparations for the work of relief. De- 
spatches were sent to naval stations, diplomatic and consular 
officers, and others, seeking information as to the means of 
conveying to Martinique most expeditiously the supplies which 
the government was making ready to forward. The Presi- 
dent was proceeding upon the assumption that although only 
one branch of Congress had acted upon the appropriation bill 
the other branch would surely follow. He proceeded also 
upon the theory that whatever was worth doing at all was 
worth doing quickly; that. every hour was valuable, and that 
not a moment's time should be lost in extending our helping 
hand to the suffering people. Both Saturday and Sunday 
were days of great activity at the White House. President 
Roosevelt, as is well known, habitually makes. the Sabbath a 
day of rest, but this Sunday was a day of labor in the cause 
of humanity. Many officials were called to the White House 
for consultation, and by nightfall plans were well in hand. 


Proven AND PRACTICAL was the relief which the 


. The big naval ocean-tug Potomac was authorized to steam at 


full speed from Santo Domingo to Martinique, and she was the 
first relief ship to arrive there, except those sent from the 
neighboring islands. The cruiser Cincinnati was also author- 
ized to sail from San Juan, Porto Rico, and she reached the 
scene of disaster in time to be of great assistance to the au- 
thorities of the stricken islands. The collier Sterling was de- 
spatched from Sau Juan Tuesday night with the following 
cargo: 

Subsistence stores in pounds: 21,000 flour and hard bread, 
3,000 beans, 3,000 rice, 5,000 bacon, 1,000 milk, 2,000 coffee, 
5,000 sugar, 2,200 codfish and salmon, and 500 salt. Quar- 
termaster’s supplies: 100 blankets, 3,250 blouses and coats, 
1,200 hats, 11.000 shirts, 10,000 drawers, 2,000 shoes, 5,000 
stockings, 8,000 trousers. 
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What the United States Did 
to Relieve the 


§ AMERICA TO THE RESCUE! 
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All three of these ships have since been reported at St. 
Pierre, Fort de France or St. Lucia, distributing supplies and 
aiding the local authorities. 

A CASE OF ‘“‘HUSTLE”’ 

By Monday morning all the machinery of the American 
government was in motion. With characteristic energy and 
promptness, under the leadership of President Roosevelt, 
every department was bending its energies to the work of re- 
lief. If the United States had been threatened with invasion 
by foreign fleets or enemies, or if the disaster had been to our 
own people, the action of our government could not have been 
more swift or thorough. That day the President sent to Con- 
gress a special message briefly reciting the awful news that 
had come from our neighboring islands, and recommending an 
appropriation of $500,000 for relief. Congress immediately 
responded by amending the bill which the Senate had passed 
on Saturday so that it carried an appropriation of $200,000 
instead of $100,000, and the understanding was that if this 
$200,000 should prove insufficient the whole sum _ recom- 
mended by the President would be promptly voted. In the 
Senate not a voice was raised against the appropriation; in 
the House of Representatives there was but brief discussion, 
and only nine men out of 350 answered in the negative when 
their names were called, these nine basing their action upon 
constitutional grounds. 

President Roosevelt laid aside ali other work and devoted 
himself wholly to the errand of merey. He slashed red tape 
right and left. Even before Congress had voted the money he 
had all the departments in action. When warned by some of 
his advisers that he had no legal warrant for expending a ceut 
of public money till the National Legislature had given the 
necessary authority, the President replied that he was not 
spending money, only getting ready to spend it, and that he 
had no fear of a refusal on the part of Congress to co-operate. 
Under his instructions Secretary of State Hay addressed this 
communication to the Secretarys of War, Navy and Treasury: 

‘*The President directs me to express to you his wish that 
your department go to the furthest limits of executive discre- 
tion in the work of relief and rescue in the afflicted islands of 
the Caribbean.”’ 

The President had been moved to take this action by receipt 
of the following despatch from Consul Ayme, stationed at 
Guadeloupe, who, under an instruction from Secretary Hay, 
had made personal investigation of conditions in Martinique: 

“The disaster is complete. The city is wiped out. Consul 
Prentis and his family are dead. The Governor says that 
thirty thousand have perished and fifty thousand are home- 
less and hungry. He suggests that the Red Cross be asked 
to send codfish, flour, beans, rice, salt meats, and biscuits as 
quickly as possible. Visit of war vessels valuable. ”’ 

Receipt of the President's instruction was followed by ,im- 
mediate activity on the part of the War, Navy and Treasury 
officials. By direction of Secretary Root, Major-General Cor- 
bin sent a letter to Brigadier-General Ludington, Quartermas- 
ter-General, and Surgeon-General Sternberg, directing them 


By Hon. Milton E. Ailes, 


Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Treasury 
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to “make all necessary preparations to accomplish the pro- 
visions of the relief bill pending in Congress without delay, in 
case it shall become a Jaw; and the Quartermaster-Genetal, 
Commissary-General and Surgeon General will designate an 
officer from each department to hold informal meetings and 
arrange suitable allotments of stores of their several depart- 
ments that will best meet the needed relief.’’ 

In anticipation of the despatch of supplies, Brigadier-Gen 
eral Weston had telephoned on Saturday to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brainard, one of the heroes of the Greely Arctic expedition 
and commissary officer at New York, to make preparations 
for assembling large quantities of stores. As soon as Con- 
gress had removed all legal difficulties by passing the appro- 
priation bill telegraphic instructions were sent to that officer 
to purchase seventy thousand dollars worth of rice, codfish, 
tea, coffee, sugar, canned chicken soup, hard bread, bacon, 
and small quantities of salt, pepper and vinegar and condensed 
cream. 

General Weston said: ‘*The supplies ordered to be shipped 
will last fifty thousand people twenty days, within which time 
additional food can reach the island.”’ 

MAKING MONEY FLY 

Major H. J. Gallagher, who was chief commissary officer of 
the China relief expedition, was ordered to take charge of the 
distribution of the supplies, and he was allotted $5,000 to pay 


for transportation and other expenses. Quartermaster-Gen 
eral Ludington ordered $20,000 worth of clothing, and Sur- 
geon-General Sternberg purchased $5,000 worth of medical 


stores. A complete hospital service was forwarded by the 
Dixie, and it has since been put to noble use on - is “ye of 
Martinique. In charge of the hospital are Captain J. B, 

ton, surgeon, from Fort Myer; First Lieutenants evn "Rt 
Church, assistant surgeon, from Washii gion Barracks, and 
John J. Reilly, assistant surgeon, from Fort Slocum, New 
York, with two non-commissioned officers and four privates 
of the army hospital corps. They have tents, instruments, 
and $5,000 worth of medicines, bandages, ointments and 





medical supplies generally. 

Among the quartermaster’s supplies sent by the Dixie were 
about 600 tents, suitable clothing for men, womeu and chil 
dren, and camp equipage, such as axes, shovels, kettles, fry- 
ing-pans and cooking utensils, 

Touched by the reports from Martinique that drinking water 
was scarce on aceount of the mantle of ashes, lava and su) 
phur dust which had covered the island, Admiral Bradfo.d 
made preparations to forward at once from Key West the 
naval tug Osceola, towing a barge laden with 175,000 gallons 
of distilled water. At Norfolk he had another barge with 
400,000 gallons of water ready for immediate departure. 
Had it been necessary the United States Government was 
thus prepared to send the sufferers not only food, clothing, 
medical attendance and hospitals, but pure water to drink. 
Fortunately later news indicated that water supplies were not 
needed. 

No less energetic than the other departments, the Treasury 
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President Palma (1) and Party received by General Wood (2) and Staff at the Palace in Havana on Cuban Inauguration Day, May 20 


; 
officials strained all their energies to co- 
operating with the War and Navy for the 
prompt relief of the sufferers of the islands. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, immediately 
upon the receipt of the note of the Secre- 
tary of State, requested the heads of the 
revenue cutter, navigation bureau and ma- 
rine hospital service to report at once what 











aid could be given. 

fevenue cutters at Wilmington, N. C., 
Baltimore, Md., and New York City were 
ordered coaled and prepared for sea. The 
captains of all of the little vessels were in- 
structed to get aboard all the rations they 
could carry and proceed at the earliest mo- 
meut for Fort de France. Some of the red 
tape was knotted and hard to cut, but there 
was no halting. 3efore the close of the de- 
partment day every vessel was hurrying 
preparations for sea, and the captain of one 
reported that he would proceed to sea that 





night. 

Every division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that could offer aid tendered the best 
it had and promptly. Before the day was 
over it was found that the Secretary of War 
had all the work of relief well in hand, and 
as his department was the natural one for the 
collection and distribution of large amounts 
of food and clothing the Secretary of the 
Treasury tendered all the resources of his 
department to Secretary Root. Until it was 
found that the revenue cutters would not be 
needed they were kept under orders to sail 
at a moment’s notice. Had the necessity 
for their use been apparent the revenue cut- 
ters would have been among the first to 
reach the desolated islands. 

Meanwhile the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies were 
at work raising funds and securing dona- 
tions of supplies. Great was the activity at 
the Brooklyn pier where the auxiliary cruiser 
Dixie was being prepared for her voyage to 
Martinique. Streams of supplies were pour- 
ing in there, and in less than thirty hours, 
through the extraordinary diligence and in- 
dustry of the Quartermaster’s Department 
in the Army Building, and the intelligent 
and well-directed efforts of Major D. L. Brai- 
nard and Major Von Schrader, the ship was 
laden to hei full capacity with 1,220 tons of 
provisions, clothing, medicine, tents, ete. 


SOME STAGGERING FIGURES 
At 9:30 o’clock Wednesday night, May 14, 
the cruiser was started on her errand of 
mercy, with the **God-speed”’ of millions of 
Americans who had carefully watched the 
preparations for her despatch, and who are 
proud that they have a government which 





Glorious Times in Havana on the Coming of Palma!—Cubans accompanying the Triumphal Procession 


can with such promptness rise to meet all 
emergencies. Within less than a week from 
the hour Mt. Pelee belched forth its destruc- 
tive torrent the United States had despatched 
four relief ships, the last one carrying, in 
addition toa large party of scientists bent 
upon investigating the natural phenomena 
connected with the disaster, 900,000 pounds 
of rice, 200,000 pounds of coffee. 200,000 
pounds of bread, 85,000 pounds of flour, 200 
‘ases of soup, 100 cases of condensed milk, 
4,000 balbriggan shirts, 2,000 blouses, 1,000 
flannel shirts, 1,000 summer coats and trou- 
sers, 6,000 shoes, 500 common tents, 1,000 
axes and hatchets, and $5,000 worth of 
medicines. The Dixie has since been re- 
ported at Fort de France, where her sup- 
plies and the ministrations of her officers and 
men have greatly aided and encouraged the 
unhappy people of Martinique. 

On ‘l'uesday President Roosevelt issued 
through the newspapers an announcement 
that he had appointed a national commit- 
tee, composed of eminent citizens residing 
in various parts of the country, to receive 
subscriptions. He also appealed to the 
American people to give to the relief fund, 
Hon. Cornelius Bliss, treasurer of the New 
York committee, being designated to receive 
all moneys offered throughout the country. 
This action of the President met with hearty 
response, and so much money was raised 
that by the 19th inst. the President was 
compelled to inform the public that no more 
subscriptions were needed. It is probable 
that all the funds now in hand will be used 
in the relief work, though in such affairs it 
is always better to have too much rather 
than not enough. 

It is not surprising that the splendid man- 
ner in which the American Government met 
the necessities of the situation has aroused 
the admiration of the world. Our govern- 
ment has received the thanks of ihe Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, and in both 
-aris and London questions have been asked 
by the newspapers or in parliament why the 
governments of France and of Great Britain, 
both of whom own islands in which the vol- 
sanoes have destroyed life and property, Mar- 
tinique being French and St. Vincent British, 
could not have done as well as the American 
Republic. P) obably the people of the United 
States care little for this praise, and are not 
at all concerned with the criticism passed 
upon other goveriments; it is simply a 
satisfaction to all Aicricans to know that 
in the presence of ‘ling calamity the 


government and the peopie of the United 
States did their duty with most admirable 
promptness and érosity. 
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Mr. Bryan (1), Governor Jennings of Florida (2) and Members of the Official Party. Posed for our Photographer just before departing for Cuba 








Mr. Bryan and.Governor Jennings on the Levee 
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“Key West is in Sight” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT BRYAN ON HIS WAY TO HAVANA TO REPRESENT COLLIER’S WEEKLY AT 
THE INSTALLATION OF TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA AS FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC 


6,000,000 Democratic voters of this Republic and twice their standard. bearer in Presi- 

dential campaigns, to Tomas Estrada Palma, the first President of the new Democracy 
of Cuba, which has finally won its place among the republics of the world. Mr. Bryan is 
admitted to be the most prominent citizen of the United States. He is popular in the 
same way, and largely for the same reasons, that made Lincoln and Jefferson popular— 
his close friendly touch with the ‘‘plain people’ and his eloquent expression of their faith 
and principles. President Palma stands in the same attitude to the people of his own 
country. 

Mr. Bryan has another claim upon the friendship of Cuba, which makes his visit still more 
appropriate. He was one of the most enthusiastic advocates of freedom in Cuba, and went 
to the extent of volunteering to fight her battles in the field against Spain. For some time 
prior to his visit to Cuba, Mr. Bryan was engaged in editing the **Commoner”’’ in Lincoln, 
Neb., and in making occasional speeches in different parts of the country. For several 
weeks immediately before his departure he made a tour of the South, addressing enormous 
crowds in the largest cities of that section. In Florida, especially, he received an ovation 
such as is granted only to military conquerors or great public benefactors. 

It was inevitable that when CoLurerR’s wanted to send to Havana, Cuba, a man thoroughly 
fitted by reason of his ability and position to record and wisely comment upon the great 
transformation scenes in that island, it should select Mr. Bryan. No other man in the world 
could so fully and so appropriately report to the people of the Republic of the United States 
the simple but sublime spectacle of the birth of a new republic in the Western Hemisphere. 
Mr. Bryan went to Jacksonville, Fla., in the middle of May, where he was joined by the 
corps of correspondents and photographers which CoLLier’s had sent to Cuba to report the 
inauguration ceremonies and the scenes incident to the installation of the republican govern- 
ment. From that point he went to Miami, in the extreme south of Florida—a port, by the 
way, made notable by the Cuban war, and where Colonel Bryan was once stationed with his 
regiment. His progress through the State was a triumphal procession. At Miami, the occa- 


[ IS A MEMORABLE EVENT, the visit made by William Jennings Bryan, leader of the 


sion of his departure was made noteworthy by farewell ceremonies on the part of the citizens 
and State officials. Mr, Bryan was accompanied to Cuba by Governor Jennings of Florida and 
an official party. 

Mr. Bryan left Miami on Monday, May 12. Immediately upon arriving in Cuba he paid 
his respects to Governor-General Leonard Wood and to President-elect Palma, by both of 
whom he was received with distinguished courtesy and respect. On the 14th he held a long 
conference with General Wood, and, later in the same day, with Sefior San Miguel, editor of 
the famous ‘‘La Lucha,”’ and with President Palma. 

During his stay in Cuba Mr. Bryan was accorded every facility that the government could 
place at his disposal to witness the most striking and stirring scene in the change from mili- 
tary to civil administration, and to observe, as only such a trained student of human nature 
can, the sentiments and characteristics of the Cuban people. He is thoroughly conversant 
with the Cuban situation in all its phases, having studied it in war times, when he did mili- 
tary duty at the head of his regiment. Our readers may be certain, therefore, that they will 
get from Mr. Bryan’s pen the fullest, most adequate, most intimate and best account of an 
event that will be remarkable in the history of all time. 

The first of Mr. Bryan’s articles will be published in the next issue and will be devoted to 
the scenes of the inauguration in Havana. This mission of the distinguished leader of the 
Democratic party of the United States to Cuba as a special commissioner of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, to give to the peovle of this country a well-reasoned and appreciative account of 
a memorable event marks a new epoch in illustrative journalism. It is the first instance of 
the kind on record. 

The ceremonies in Cuba have been considered so important by the American Government 
that the fine cruiser Brooklyn, the flagship at the battle of Santiago, was ordered to Havana 
as a special mark of the respect and interest of the Administration; then to convey General 
Wood back to the United States. Of course, one of the most interesting features in the birth 
of the new republic will be the movement of the American troops, and these will be fully 
described by Mr. Bryan. 





The United States Cruiser “Brooklyn” leaving New York for Havana to represent the Navy at the Inauguration of President Palma 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT 








The first picture of President Roosevelt taken at his desk; his best and favorite photograph. Taken expressly for Collier’s Weekly and copyrighted 1902 by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 


“All those of us who work for good government are watching with interest to see that President Roosevelt maintains his resolutions in regard to the strenuous 
life of outdoor sport. The welfare of this country is in no small measure dependent upon the sane judgment exercised a hundred times a day by the 
President. The basis of this good judgment is nerves; and nerves are kept strong by a big daily dose of fresh air. Therefore, when we are giving 
thanks for a President who has capacity for much work let us not forget to give thanks also for the man who keeps body and brain in healthy 
equipoise. A man is the better President for being a good sportsman. . .. . Roosevelt, the Kaiser, and Kipling are all three overrun with 
demands upon their attention, and each, if he had a hundred hours to the day, could not begin to do the work he would like to i Each 
therefore arbitrarily marks off certain hours for strenuous exercise, and all agree that the time so spent is not the least pre. 
their respective days The chief concern in life of each is to be a sound physical animal, and a cheery one.’’—(See next 5 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SPORTSMAN 





President Roosevelt on his favorite mount. Photographed expressly for Collier’s Weekly and copyrighted 1902 by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 


““If Theodore Roosevelt had never written a line, or opened his mouth in praise of the strenuous life, his record would nevertheless be an eloquent testimony 
to the value of outdoor sport. He is a splendid missionary among those who are yet unconverted to the gospel of hard play as well as hard work. No 


man ever injured himself by working too much, but I have known hundreds who did not play hard enough. . .. . Roosevelt has the sanity of 
the few who appreciate the importance of health, and therefore he deliberately keeps himself in training, not for a single struggle, but for a lifetime. 
He strongly resembles the German Emperor—and Kipling—in this matter. . .. . On one occasion I saw the Emperor ride smoothly over 


a series of ditches which unhorsed many of his generals who attempted to follow. Roosevelt could drop several of our generals off the 
active list if he followed the Emperor’s example in this matter. He, like the Kaiser, pursues sport as a means to an important 
end. .. . . He is to-day, like the ruler of Germany, an excellent horseman as well as shot with the rifle.’’—(See next page) 
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never written a line or opened 

his mouth in praise of the 
strenuous life, his personal record 
would nevertheless be an eloquent 
testimony to the value of outdoor 
sport. He is a splendid missionary 
among those who are yet uncon- 
verted to the gospel of hard play 
as well as hard work. No man 
ever injured himself by working 
too much, but I have known hun- 
dreds who did not play hard 
enough. 5 

If we study the lives of great 
men we discover that their great 
ness was due in large measure to the physical vitality which 
they communicated to their followers. The storing of this 
vitality is the duty of every man in training for the battle 
of life. 

It makes the sane man sad to see millions squandered on 
libraries while the children of the poor in New York have to 
grow up in the gutters, for want of open spaces where they 
may romp about after the fashion of our ancestors. It is 
getting rapidly so that only the rich can indulge in the privi 
lege of stretching their muscles—but this is a digression. 

Roosevelt has the sanity of the few who appreciate the im- 
portance of health, and therefore he deliberately keeps himself 
in training, not for a single struggle this or next month, but 
for a lifetime. He strongly resembles the German Emperor— 
and Kipling—in this matter. All three appreciate the great 
life work that is before them. Each has inherited a delicate, 
nervous organism joined with great muscular strength, and 
each acts on the principle that no work is worth much that 
is not done when the body is at its best. 

Kipling, when last I saw him a few weeks ago, was appar- 
ently interested in nothing but training the farmers of his 
neighborhood to become good soldiers. His neighbors 
thought of him mainly as a man who loved to tramp about 
in rough boots and knickerbockers—who might occasionally 
sit down and write something—but whose chief concern ‘in 
life was to be a sound physical animal, and a cheery one 
as well. 

Roosevelt, the Kaiser and Kipling are all three overrun 
with demands upon their attention, and each, if he had a 
hundred hours te the day, could not begin to do the work 
he would like to do. Each, therefore, arbitrarily marks off 
certain hours for strenuous exercise and all agree that the 
time so spent is not the least precious of their respective 
days. 

Roosevelt, like the Kaiser, pursued sport as a means to an 
important end. He has, from childhood, shown decided pref- 
erence for the sports of the soldier, and he is to-day, like the 
ruler of Germany, an excellent horseman as well as shot with 
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the rifle. 

And it must seem strange that both these men have excelled 
in sport for which no trainer would have selected them. Roose- 
velt has imperfect eyesight, yet he has ridden to hounds with 
the boldest fox-hunters on both sides of the ocean, and with 
his rifle he has held his own in the Rocky Mountains side by 
side with crack frontiersmen, 

William II. has but one perfect arm, yet with that alone 
he can do more different kinds of things than most of us 
with the two. His vision is that of an eagle, but if any of you 
have tried to shoot the ritle with one arm alone you will ap- 
preciate what it means to be a good shot under such a handi- 
cap. He is very fond of shooting, and riding is second nature 
—in spite of the fact that he has but the one hand for his 
sword and for the reins as well. 

On one oceasion I saw the Emperor ride smoothly over a 
series of ditches which unhorsed many of his officers who 
attempted to follow. Roosevelt could drop several of our 
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generals off the active list if he followed the Emperor’s ex- 
ample in this matter. 

My acquaintance with Theodore Roosevelt dates from about 
1879, when both of us returned from college to take up the 
study of law in New York. At that time I do not believe he 
ever knew what it was to have an idle hour on his hands. 
Society, in the ordinary sense of the term, bored him. He 
was never without some absorbing topic, some book that 
he was devouring. He would disappear mysteriously in the 
course of a social affair, and was sure to be found in a dis- 
tant corner immersed in some historical or biographical work. 
Whenever we met out of work hours there ensued generally 
some form of scuffle involving boxing or wrestling, leaping, 
tennis, pillow-fighting, the tearing of garments or the demoli- 
tion of furniture. His was a nature that had to find vent in 
some form of physical explosion. 

There is not a sport in which Roosevelt has not taken a 
part, and played it well. I cannot say that he has ever been 
a world’s champion in any direction of athletics, but if he has 
not it is merely because he has not placed that as the goal of a 
sane man’s ambition. 

During his law-school days and before he went to the New 
York State Legislature, his mind was full of schemes for 
going West and leading a savage life among the cowboys 
and Indians and grizzly bears on the great cattle ranges: 
and when he realized this ambition and bought a ranch and 




















lost a lot of money by the venture, he yet would grow elo- 
quent over the magnificent life that persisted in that far-away 
part of the country. Fifteen years before the Spanish war he 
painted to me in gorgeous colors the glory of going to war 
with a regiment of cowboys from the plains. 

The life of sport which Roosevelt had cultivated stood him 
in good stead during the war, for it enabled him to meet suc- 
cessfully the hundreds of little difficulties which might have 
discouraged the average soldier intrusted with a command of 
fresh recurits on the very eve of hostilities. 

When I have said that Roosevelt’s tastes are infinite, that 
he loves every manly outdoor sport, it would seem almost 
waste of time to go into detail. He loves the horse in every 
class—the bronco of the plains, the thoroughbred, the hunter. 
There is nothing that he does not delight to ride, whether in a 
game of polo or across the fences on a big- boned steeplechaser. 
If there were any elephants or camels in the neighborhood, 
Roosevelt would not rest easy until he had learned every trick 
connected with their subjection. 

His home being on salt water, having been brought up to 
the sea in a sense, it is not surprising that he should have 
experimented with matters nautical, that he should early 
have mastered the principles of seamanship and have fitted 
himself somewhat for writing his ‘‘History of the Naval 
War of 1812.’’ Roosevelt loves the sea, but the land offers 
him more effective means of exercising his muscles. The 
man who takes to yachting must love the sea and nothing 
else. He must also have plenty of time, must be prepared 
to hang about for weary days in a calm and not lose his 
temper. This sort of thing would not suit Roosevelt. 

Of course, you answer, ‘*‘What is the matter with steam 
yachting?’ I answer that steam yachting is not a sport in 
the Roosevelt sense. It has its good uses for those who can 
afford to spend tifty thousand to one hundred thousand dollars 
a year on this one item, but there is no sport in it that can for 
a minute compare with handling a sailing yacht in a gale of, 
wind and a cross sea. 

Roosevelt to-day embodies the spirit of clean, manly sport. 
The old notion was that sport was mainly a struggle for a 
prize—a mug or a sum of money. The prize which Roose- 
velt holds up is the happiness of having been in an honorable 
struggle and having, in that struggle, strengthened our bodies 
and freshened our spirits against the mental work of the day. 

We run too much to extremes in our colleges, We sacri- 
















fice much to equip a single crew or football team; and some 
of our faculties hug the delusion that students are attracted 
by the college that scores the highest on the athletic field. 

President Eliot has proven that, in the case of Roosevelt’s 
university at least, athletics have exerted no influence upon 
the fluctuation in the number of students. 

Our universities could unite in a good work by insisting 
upon athletic exercise of some sort as a necessary part of a 
student’s curriculum. So far, West Point and Annapolis are 
the only institutions of this country that are run on the prin- 
ciple that a man’s body has any importance in the eyes of the 
faculty, and the result is that these two institutions turn out, 
year after year, a class of man superior in all 1espects to the 
average graduaie of our universities. They are not only well 
equipped for the profession of arms, but when they step over 
into civil life they show that the qualities which make a suc- 
cessful officer are akin to those which command success in 
other walks of life. 

Roosevelt will not have lived in vain if he but draw the 
attention of our college faculties to the one sided education 
under which most of our young men now suffer. What good 
is it to me if I graduate at the head of my class and in the 
year following develop some chronic disease which leaves me 
an invalid for the rest of my life? Plenty of men cram through 
their four years for the mere purpose of securing good marks. 

These men are apt to be selected by the college faculties as 
tutors. These are the men who are recommended as teachers 
to other schools. At Yale in my time the tutors were, for the 
most part, men whose only recommendation was that they had 
been successfully crammed with dead knowledge. They were 
very poor teachers for the most part, monstrously conceited, 
men who have promptly sunk to the bottom when left to com- 
pete with the conditions of real life. 

The men of the Roosevelt stamp are usually found at the 
bottom of the class, at least in institutions run on the old- 
fashioned plan. The German Emperor was, I am happy to 
recall, also anything but a slow pupil when at school. Both 
of these men love study for the sake of knowledge, they thirst 
for information, they seek to master a subject by reading all 
about it. But most of our colleges had no sympathy for that 
sort of student. The faculty marked off so many lines a day 
that had to be learned and recited, and the hours were ar- 


“ranged in the manner best calculated to prevent a student 


from indulging any taste for reading. 

The first thing which the Emperor of Germany did wher he 
came to the throne was to curtail the tyranny of the German 
teacher, who had hitherto regarded the pupil as a bag into 
which he was expected to cram as much literary stuff as 
was consistent with the child remaining on the outside of 
an idiot asylum. No interest was taken in the matter of 
physical recreation; so little that it might be ignored, 
Roosevelt entered college at a time when the same spirit 
prevailed over the main portion of the United States, and 
no one knows better than he the mischief that is done 
among students by having all the honors carried away by 
the anzmic, dyspeptic, fat-chested, pie-crusty individuals. 
This is unjust to the live men of the class, the strong, self- 
reliant, honest men who are cut out for leadership. These 
are condemned to academic insignificance merely because 
they refuse to cram and prefer to lead a healthy, manly life. 

All those of us who work for good government are watch- 
ing with interest to see that President Roosevelt maintains 
his resolutions in regard to the strenuous life of outdoor 
sport. The welfare of this country is in no small measure 
dependent upon the sane judgment exercised a hundred 
times a day by our President. The basis of this good judg- 
ment is nerves; and nerves are kept strong by a big daily 
dose of fresh air. Therefore, when we are giving thanks 
for a President who has capacity for much work let us not 
forget to give thanks also for the man who keeps body and 
brain in healthy equipoise. A man is the better President 
for being a good sportsman. 
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Decoration by Edward Penfield 


SYNOPSIS OF PARTS I, II and III 


For the sake of diversion from the dull routine of a Western 
fort, Lieutenant Ranson, one of the officers engages, against the 
advice of his comrades, to hold up the Fort Crockett stage with 
a pair of shears, in a disguise imitating that of the ‘Red 
Rider,’ a notorious but evasive highwayman. Afterward 
Cahill, the post trader (who has a pretty daughter), mysteri- 
ously rides out alone in the direction from which the army 
paymaster, with his treasure, is expected to come. Ranson 
carries out his plan successfully, though a young lady in the 
stage coach shows herself incredulous as to his pretended per- 
sonality. In the meantime the paymaster has been stopped 
and robbed,. and some shooting takes place. Ranson, returning 
home, is arrested for the crime involved in the assault upon the 
paymaster. After the hold-up Cahill carries a bandaged hand. 
He tells his daughter he has met with an accident while handling 
a revolver, She visits Ranson in his place of confinement. Her 
loyaity moves Ranson, and they mutually declare their love. 
Later Cahill visits Ranson at the latter’s request and says a 
pony bit his hand. During this interview Miss Cahill comes 
in and joyfully announces that she has discovered evidence 
involving another in the hold-up Ranson is accused of. 


did so, looked full into her face with such love and 
happiness that she turned her eyes away. 

“Well?” asked Cahill. 

“T must first explain to Lieutenant Ranson, father,’’ said 
his daughter, ‘‘that to-day is the day we take account of 
stock. ”’ 

‘‘Speaking of stock,’’ said Ranson, ‘‘don’t forget that I 
owe you for a red kerchief and a rubber poncho, You can 
have them back, if you like. I won’t need a rain-coat where 
I am going.”’ 

**Don’t,’’ said Miss Cahill. ‘‘Please let me go on. After 
I brought you your breakfast here, I couldn’t begin to work 
just at once. I was thinking about—something else. Every 
one was talking of you—your arrest, and I couldn’t settle 
down to take account of stock.’’ She threw a look at Ranson 
which asked for his sympathy. ‘But when I did start I 
began with the ponchos and the red kerchiefs, and then I 
found out something.’’ 

Cahill was regarding his daughter in strange distress, but 
Ranson appeared indifferent to her words, and intent only 
on the light and beauty in her face. But he asked, smil- 
ing, ‘‘And that was?’’ 

“*You see,’’ continued Miss Cahill eagerly, ‘‘I always keep 
a dozen of each article, and as each one is sold I check it 
off in my day-book. Yesterday Mrs. Bolland bought a 
poncho for the colonel. That left eleven ponchos. Then a 
few minutes later I gave Lightfoot a red kerchief for his 
squaw. That left eleven kerchiefs.”’ 

“‘Stop!’’ cried Ranson. ‘‘Miss Cahill,’’ he began severely, 
“T hope you do not mean to throw suspicion on the wife 
of my respected colonel, or on Mrs. Lightfoot, ‘the Prairie 
Flower.’ Those ladies are my personal] friends; I refuse to 
believe them guilty. And have you ever seen Mrs. Bolland 
on horseback? You wrong her. It is impossible.” 

‘*Please,’? begged Miss Cahill, ‘‘please let me explain. 
‘‘When you went to hold up the stage you took a poncho 
and a kerchief. That should have left ten of each. But 
when I counted them this morning there were nine red 
kerchiefs and nine ponchos.”’ 

Ranson slapped his knee sharply. ‘‘Good!’’ he said. 
“That is interesting.’ 

‘“‘What does it prove?’’? demanded Cahill. 

“Tt proves nothing, or it proves everything,’’ said Miss 
Cahill. ‘‘To my mind it proves without any doubt that some 
one overheard Mr. Ranson’s plan, that he dressed like him to 
throw suspicion on him, and that this second person was the 
one who robbed the paymaster. Now, father, this is where 
you can help us. You were there then. Try to remember. 
It is so important. Who came into the store after the others 
had gone away?”’ 

Cahill tossed his head like an angry bull. 

“There are tifty places in this post,’’ he protested roughly, 
‘“‘where a man can get a poncho. Every trooper owns his 
slicker. ’” 

“But, father, we don’t know that theirs are missing,’’ 
cried Miss Cahill, ‘‘and we do know that those in our store 
are. Don’t think I am foolish. [t seemed such an impor- 
tant fact to me, and I had hoped it would help.” 

“Tt does help—immenrei: !’’ cried Ranson, “‘I think it’s 
a splendid clue. But, urfor imately, I don’t think we can 
prove ‘anything by your f»1: for he’s just been telling me 
that there was no one in the \t himself. No one came 
in, and he was quite alon - ison had begun speaking 
eagerly, but either his own wor 1e intentness with which 
Cahill received them caused him yt and hesitate—‘‘abso- 


lutely—alone.”’ 


Rrivs moved a chair toward Miss Cahill and, as he 

















PART IV 


“You see,”’ said Cahill thickly, ‘‘as soon as they had gone 


” 


I rode to the Indian village. 

‘*Why, no, father,’’ corrected Miss Cahill. ‘Don’t you re- 
member, you told me last night that when you reached Light- 
foot’s tent I had just gone. That was quite two hours after 
the others left the store.’’ In her earnestness Miss Cahill 
had placed her hand upon her father’s arm and clutched it 
eagerly. ‘‘And you remember no one coming in before you 
left?”? she asked. ‘No one?’’ 

Cahill had not replaced the bandaged hand in his pocket, 
but had shoved it inside the opening of his coat. As Mary 
Cahill caught his arm her fingers sank into the palm of the 
hand and he gave a slight grimace of. pain. 

“Oh, father,’’ Miss Cahill cried, ‘“‘your hand! I am so 
sorry. Did I hurt it? Please—let me see.” 

Cahill drew back with sudden violence. 

“No!’’ he cried. ‘‘Leave it alone! Come, we must be 
going.”’ But Miss Cahill held the wounded hand in both 
her own. When she turned her eyes to Ranson they were 
filled with tender concern. 

“T hurt him,’’ she said reproachfully. ‘‘He shot himself 
last night with one of those new cylinder revolvers.”’ 

Her father snatched the hand from her. He tried to drown 
her voice by a sudden movement toward the door. ‘*Come!’’ 
he called. ‘*Do you hear me?’’ 

But his daughter in her sympathy continued. ‘‘He was 
holding it so,’’ she said, ‘‘and it went off, and the bullet passed 
through here.’’ She laid the tip of a slim white finger on the 
palm of her right hand. 

“The bullet!’ cried Ranson. He repeated dully, ‘‘The 
bullet!”’ 

There was a sudden tense silence. Outside they could 
hear the crunch of the sentry’s heel in the gravel, and 
from the baseball field back of the barracks the soft spring 
air was rent with the jubilant crack of the bat as it drove the 
ball. Afterward Ranson remembered that while one-half of 
his brain was terribly acute to the moment, the other was 
wondering whether the runner had made his base. It 
seemed an interminable time before Ranson raised his eyes 
from Miss Cahill’s palm to her father’s face. What he read 
in them caused Cahill to drop his hand swiftly to his hip. 

Ranson saw the gesture and threw out both his hands. He 
gave a hysterical Jaugh, strangely boyish and immature, and 
ran to place himself between Cahill and the door. ‘‘Drop it!’’ 
he whispered. ‘*My God, man!’’ he entreated, ‘‘don’t make 
a fool of yourself. Mr. Cahill,’’ he cried aloud, ‘‘you can’t go 
till you know. Can he, Mary? Yes, Mary.”? The tone in 
which he repeated the name was proprietary and command- 
ing He took her hand. ‘‘Mr. Cahill,’’ he said joyously, 
‘‘we’ve got sumething to tell you. I want you to under- 
stand that in spite of all /’ve done—I say in spite of all I’ve 
done—I mean getting into this trouble and disgrace, and all 
that—I’ve dared to ask your daughter to marry me. He 
turned and led Miss Cahill swiftly toward the veranda. 
“Oh, I knew he wouldn’t like it,’’ he cried. ‘‘You see. 
I told you so. You’ve got to let me talk to him alone. 
You go outside and wait. I can talk better when you are 
not here. Ill soon bring him around.” 

‘‘Father,’’ pleaded Miss Cahill timidly. From behind her 
back Ranson shook his head at the post trader in violent 
pantomime. ‘‘She’d better go outside and wait, hadn’t she, 
Mr. Cahill?’’ he directed. 

As he was bidden, the post trader raised his head and 
nodded toward the door. The onslaught of sudden and 
new conditions overwhelmed and paralyzed him. 

‘‘Father!’’ said Miss Cahill, ‘‘it isn’t just as you think. 
Mr. Ransom did ask me to marry him—in a way—. At 
least, I knew what he meant. But I did not say—in a 
way—that I would marry him. I mean it was not settled, 
or I would have told you. You mustn’t think I would have 
left you out of this—of my happiness, you who have done 
everything to make me happy.”’ 

She reproached her father with her eyes fastened on his 
face. His own were stern, fixed and miserable. ‘‘You will 
let it be, won’t you, father?’’ she begged. ‘‘It—it means so 
much. I—can’t tell you—’’ She threw out her hand toward 
Ranson as though designating a superior being. ‘‘Why, I 
can’t tell Aim. But if you are harsh with him or with me it 
will break my heart. For as I love you, father, I love him 
—and it has got to be. It must be. ForI love himso. I 
have always loved him. Father,’’ she whispered, *‘I love 
him so.”’ 

Ranson, humbly, gratefully, took the girl’s hand and led 
her gently to the veranda and closed the door upon her. 
Then he came down the room and regarded his prospective 
father-in-law with an expression of amused exasperation. He 
thrust his hands deep into the pockets of his riding-breeches 
and nodded his head. ‘‘Well,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you’ve made 
a damned pretty mess of it, haven’t you?”’ 

Cahill bad sunk heavily into a chair and was staring at Ran- 
son with the stupid, wondering gaze of a dumb animal in pain. 
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During the moments in which the two men eyed each other 
Ranson’s smile disappeared. Cahill raised himself slowly as 
though with a great effort. 

“I done it,’’ said Cahill, ‘‘for her. I done it to make her 
happy.”’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said Ranson briskly. ‘‘She’s going to 
be happy. We’re all going to be happy.”’ 

‘*An’ all I did,’’ Cahill continued, as though unconscious 
of the interruption, ‘‘was to disgrace her.’’ He rose suddenly 
to his feet. His mental sufferings were so keen that his huge 
body trembled. He recognized how truly he had made ‘ta 
mess of it.’’ He saw that all he had hoped to do for his 
daughter by crime would have been done for her by this 
marriage with Ranson, which would have made her a 
“‘lady,’? made her rich, made her happy. Had it not been 
for his midnight raids she would have been honored, loved 
and envied, even by the wife of the colonel herself. But 
through him disgrace had come upon her, sorrow and trouble. 
She would not be known as the daughter of Senator Ranson, 
but of Cahill, an ex-member of the Whyo gang, a highway 
robber, as the daughter of a thief who was serving his time 
in State prison. At the thought Cahill stepped backward 
unsteadily as though he had been struck. He cried sud- 
denly aloud. Then his hand whipped back to his revelver, 
but before he could use it Ranson had seized his wrist with 
both hands. The two struggled silently and fiercely. The 
fact of opposition brought back to Cahill all of his great 
strength. 

‘*No, you don’t!’? Ranson ‘muttered. 
daughter, man. Drop it!’’ 

“T shall do it,’’ Cahill panted. 
daughter. It’s the only way out. 
me—I shall!’’ 

With his knuckles Ranson bored cruelly into the wounded 
hand, and it opened and the gun dropped from it; but as it 
did so it went off with a report that rang through the build- 
ing. There was an instant rush of feet upon the steps of the 
veranda, and at the sound the two men sprang apart, eying 
each other sheepishly like two discovered truants. When 
Sergeant Clancey and the guard pushed through the door, 
Ranson stood facing it, spinning the revolver in cowboy 
fashion around his fourth finger. He addressed the sergeant 
in a tone of bitter irony. 

‘Oh, you’ve come at last,’? he demanded. ‘‘Are you 
deaf? Why didn’t you come when I cualled?’’ His tone 
showed he considered he had just cause for annoyance. 

“The gun brought me, I—’’ began Clancey. 

“Yes, I hoped it might. That’s why I fired it,’’ snapped 
Ranson. ‘‘I want two whiskey and sodas. Quick, now!’’ 

“‘Two—”’ gasped Clancey. 

‘‘Whiskey and sodas. See how fast one of you can chase 
over to the club and get ’em. And next time I want a drink 
don’t make me wake the entire garrison. ”’ 

As the soldiers retreated Ranson discovered Miss Cahill’s 
white face beyond them. He ran and held the door open by 
a few inches. 

“It’s all right,’’ he whispered reassuringly. ‘‘He’s nearly 
persuaded. Wait just a minute longer and he’ll be giving us 
his blessing.’’ ; 

‘But the pistol-shot?’’ she asked. 

“I was just calling the guard. The electric bell’s broken, 
and your father wanted a drink. That’s a good sign, isn’t 
it? Shows he’s friendly. What kind did you say you 
wanted, Mr. Cahill—Scotch was it, or Rye?’? Ranson 
glanced back at the sombre, silent figure of Cahill, and 
then again opened the door sufficiently for him to stick out 
his head. ‘‘Sergeant,’’ he called, ‘‘make them both Scotch 
—long ones.’’ 

He shut the door and turned upon the post trader. ‘‘Now, 
then, father-in-law,’’ he said briskly, ‘‘you’ve got to cut and 
run, and you’ve got to run quick. ‘*‘We’ll tell em you're 
going to Fort Worth to buy the. engagement-ring, because I 
can’t, being under arrest. But you go to Duncan City in- 
stead, and from there take the cars to—’’ 

“Run away!’’ Cahill repeated dazedly. ‘‘But you'll be 
court-martialled. ”’ 

‘‘There won’t be any court-martial 

Cahill glanced around the room quickly. ‘‘I see,’’ he 
cried. In his eagerness he was almost smiling. ‘‘I’m to 
leave a confession and give it to you.” 

“Confession! What rot!’’ cried Ranson, ‘They can’t 
prove anything against me. Every one knows by now that 
there weve two men on the trail, but they don’t know who 
the other man was, and no one ever must know—especially 
Mary.”’ 

Cahill struck the table with his fist. ‘‘I won’t stand for 
it!’? he cried. ‘‘I got you into this and I’m goin’—”’ 

“Yes, going to jail,’’ retorted Ranson. ‘‘You’ll look nice 
behind the bars, won’t you? Your daughter will be proud of 
you in a striped suit. Don’t talk nonsense. You're going to 
run and hide some place, somewhere, where Mary and I can 
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When Sergeant Clancey and the guard pushed through the door, Ranson stood facing it, swinging the revolver in cowboy fashion around his fourth finger 


come and pay you a visit. Say—Canada. No, not Canada. 
I'd rather visit you in jail than in a Montreal hotel. Say 
Tangier, or Buenos Ayres, or Paris. Yes, Paris is safe 
enough—and so amusing.”’ 

Cahill seated himself heavily. ‘‘I trapped you into this fix, 
Mr. Ranson,’’ he said ‘tyou know I did, and now I mean to 
get you out of it. I ain’t going to leave the man my Mame 
wants to marry with a cloud on him. I ain’t going to let her 
husband be jailed.”’ 

Ranson had run to his desk and from a drawer drew forth 
of bills. He advanced with them in his hand. 

8, Paris is certainly the place,’’ he said. ‘*Here’s 
three liundred dollars. I’ll cable you the rest. You’ve 
never been to I , have you? It’s full of beautiful sights 
—Henry’s American Bar, for instance, and the courtyard of 
id Hotel, and Maxim’s. All good Americans go to 
Paris when they die and all the bad ones while they are 
You'll find lots of both kinds, and you’ll sit all day 
sidewalk and drink Bock and listen to Hungarian 
And Mary and I will join you there and take you 
in the Bois. Now, you start at once. I'll tell her 
to New York to talk it over with father, and 
Then I'll say you’ve gone on to Paris to rent 
for the honeymoon. Ill explain it somehow. 
er than going to jail, isn’t it, and making us bow 
























r heads in grief? 

Cahill, in his turn, approached the desk and, seating him- 
self before it, began writing rapidly. 

**What is it?’ asked Ranson. 





**A confession,’ said Cahill, his pen scratching. 

**T won’t take it,*’ Ranson said, ‘‘and I won’t use it.”’ 

‘T ain’t going to give it to you,”’ said Cahill, over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘I know better than that. But I don’t go to Paris un- 


less I leave a confession behind me. Call in the guard,’’ he 
commanded; ‘‘I want two witnesses. ”’ 

**T’ll see you hanged first,’’ said Ranson, 

Cahill crossed the room to the door and, throwing it open, 
called, ‘*‘Corporal of the guard!” 

As he spoke, Captain Carr and Mrs. Bolland, accompanied 
by Miss Post and her aunt, were’crossing the parade ground. 
For a moment the post trader surveyed them doubtfully, and 
then, stepping out upon the veranda, beckoned to them. 


‘*Here’s a paper I’ve signed, captain,’’ he said; ‘‘I wish 
you’d witness my signature. It’s my testimony for the court- 
martial. ”’ 

“Then some one else had better sign it,’ said Carr. 
‘*Might look prejudiced if I did.’’ He turned to the ladies. 
‘These ladies are coming in to see Ranson now. They’ll 
witness it.”’ 

Miss Cahill, from the other end of the veranda, and the 
visitors entered the room together. 

**Mrs. Truesdale!’’ cried Ranson. ‘*You are pouring coals 
of fire upon my head, And Miss Post! Indeed, this is too 
much honor. After the way I threatened and tried to frighten 
you last night I expected you to hang me, at least, instead of 
which you have, I trust, come to tea.”’ 

‘*‘Nothing of the sort,’’ said Mrs. Bolland sternly. ‘*These 
ladies insisted on my bringing them here to say how sorry 
they are that they talked so much and got you into this 
trouble. Understand, Mr. Ranson,’’ the colonel’s wife 
added with dignity, “that I am not here officially as Mrs. 
Bolland, but as a friend of these ladies.”’ 

**You are welcome in whatever form you take, Mrs. Bol- 
land,’’ cried Ranson, ‘‘and, believe me, I am in no trouble— 
no trouble, I assure you. In fact, I am quite the most con- 
tented man in the world. Mrs, Bolland, in spite of the cloud, 
the temporary cloud which rests upon my fair name, I take 
great pride in announcing to you that this young lady has 
done me the honor to consent to become my wife. Her 
father, a very old and dear friend, has given his consent. 
And I take this occasion to tell you of my good fortune, both 
in your official capacity and as my friend.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations and congratulations in 
which Mrs. Bolland showed herself to be a true wife and a 
social diplomatist. In the post trader’s daughter she in- 
stantly recognized the heiress to the Ranson millions, and 
the daughter of a Senator who also was the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Brevets and Promotions. She fell upon 
Miss Cahill’s shoulder and kissed her on both cheeks. Turn- 
ing eagerly upon Mrs. Truesdale she said, ‘‘Alice, you can 
understand how I feel when I tell you that this child has 
always been to me like one of my own.”’ 

Carr took Ranson’s hand and wrung it. Sergeant Clancey 
grew purple with pleasure and stole back to the veranda, 


where he whispered joyfully to a sentry. In another mo- 
ment a passing private was seen racing delightedly toward 
the baseball field. 

At the same moment Lieutenants Crosby and Curtis and 
the regimental adjutant crossed the parade ground from the 
colonel’s quarters and ran up the steps of Ranson’s hut. The 
expressions of good-will, of smiling embarrassment and gen- 
eral satisfaction which Lieutenant Crosby observed on the 
countenances of those present seemed to give him a momen- 
tary check. 

“Oh,”’ he exclaimed disappointedly, 
you!”’ 

Ranson laughed and took the hand which ‘Crosby held 
doubtfully toward him. ‘‘No one has told me,’ he said. 
‘‘T’ve been telling them.’’ 

“Then you haven’t heard?’’ Crosby cried delightedly. 

‘‘That’s good. I begged to be the first to let you know, 
because I felt so badly at having doubted you. You must 
let me congratulate you. You are free.” 

‘*Free?’’ smiled Ranson. 

‘Yes, relieved from arrest,’’ Crosby cried joyfully. He 
turned and took Ranson’s sword from the hands of the 
adjutant. ‘‘And the colonel’s let your troop have the band 
to give you a serenade.”’ 

But Ranson’s face showed no sign of satisfaction. 

‘‘Wait!”’ he cried. ‘‘Why am I relieved from arrest?’’ 

*‘Why? Because the other fellow has confessed.’ 

Ranson placed himself suddenly in front of Mary Cahill as 
though to shield her. His eyes stole stealthily toward Cauill’s 
confession, Still unread and still unsigned, it lay unopened 
upon the table. Cahill was gazing upon Ranson in blank 
bewilderment. 

Captain Carr gasped a sigh of relief that was far from com- 
plimentary to his cheut. 

‘*Who confessed?’’ he cried. 

‘* *Pop’ Henderson,’’ said Crosby. 

‘* Pop’. Henderson!’’ shouted Cahill. Unmindful of his 
wound, he struck the table savagely with his fist. For the 
first time in the knowledge of the post he exhibited emotion. 
‘* * Pop’ Henderson, by the eternal!*’ he cried. ‘‘And I never 
guessed it!’’ 

“Ves,’’ said Crosby ea 
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‘some one has told 
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Henderson persuaded the paymaster to make 
the trip alone with him. Then he dressed up 
Fisher to represent the Red Rider and sent 
him on ahead to hold him up. They were to 
share the money afterward. But Fisher fired 
on ‘Pop’ to kill, so as to have it all, and 
‘Pop’s’ trying to get even. And what with 
wanting to hurt Fisher, and thinking he is 
going to die, and not wishing to see you 
hanged, he’s told the truth, We wired 
Kiowa early this morning and arrested Fisher. 
They’ve found the money, and he has con- 
fessed too.’’ 

**But the poncho and the red kerchief?’’ 
protested Carr, ‘‘And he had no stirrups!”” 
“Oh, Fisher had the make-up all right,’ 
laughed Crosby; ‘‘Henderson says Fisher’s 
the ‘only, original’ Red Rider, And as for 
the stirrups, I’m afraid that’s my fault. I 
asked the colonel if the man wasn’t riding 
without stirrups, and I guess the wish was 
father to the fact. He only imagined he 
hadn’t seen any stirrups. The colonel was 
rattled. So, old man,’”’ he added, turning to 
Ranson, ‘‘here’s your sword again, and God 

bless you.” 

Already the post had learned the news from 
the band and the verandas of the enlisted men 
overtlowed with delighted troopers. From the 
stables and the ball field came the sound of 
hurrying feet, and a tumult of cheers and 
cowboy yells. Across the parade ground the 
regimental band bore down upon Ranson’s 
hut, proclaiming to the garrison that there 
would be a hot time in the old town that 
night. But Sergeant Clancey ran to meet the 
bandmaster, and shouted in his ear, ‘‘He’s 
going to marry Mary Cahill,’ he cried. “‘I 
heard him tell the colonel’s wife. Play ‘Just 
Because She Made Them Goo goo Eyes.’ ”’ 

“Like hell!’* cried the bandmaster indig- 
nantly, breaking in on the tune with his 
baton. ‘‘I know my business! Now, then, 
men,’’ he commanded, ‘* ‘I’ll Leave My Happy 
Home for You.’”’ 

As Mrs. Bolland dragged Miss Cahill into 
view of the assembled troopers Ranson pulled 
his father-in-law into a far corner of the room. 
He shook the written confession in his face. 

“Now, will you kindly tell me what that 
means?’ he demanded. ‘‘What sort of a 
gallery play were you trying to make?’’ 

Cahill shifted his sombrero guiltily, ‘‘I 
was trying to get you out of the hole,’’ he 
stammered, ‘‘I—I thought you done it.” 

“You thought I done it!”’ 

“Sure. I never thought nothing else.” 

‘Then why do you say here that you did it?” 

“Oh, because,’* stammered Cahill miser- 
ably, ‘‘’cause of Mary, ‘cause she wanted to 
marry you—’cause you were going to marry 


anor,” 


**Well—but—what good were you going to 
do by shooting yourself?” 

“Oh, then?’? Cahill jerked back his head 
as though casting out an unpleasant memory. 
“T thought you'd caught me, you too—be- 
tween you?”’ 

‘Caught you! Then you did—?”’ 

“No, but I tried to. I heard your plan, 
and I did follow you in the poncho and ker- 
chief, meaning to hold up the stage first, and 
leave it to Crosby and Curtis to prove you 
did it. But when I reached the coach you 
were there ahead of me, and 1 rode away and 
put in my time at the Indian village. I never 
saw the paymaster’s cart, never heard of it 
till this morning. But what with Mame miss- 
ing the poncho out of our shop and the 
wound in my hand I guessed they’d all soon 
suspect me, I saw you did. So I thought 
I’d just confess to what I meant to do, even 
if I didn’t do it.” 

Ranson surveyed his father-in-law with a 
delighted grin. How did you get that bullet- 
hole in your hand?’’ he asked. 

Cahill laughed sbhamefacedly. ‘‘I hate to 
tell you that,” he said. ‘‘I got it just as I 
said I did. My new gun went off while I was 
fooling with it, with my hand over the muz- 
zie. And me the best shot in the Territory! 
But when I heard the paymaster claimed he 
shot the Red Rider through the palm I knew 
no one would believe me if I told the truth. 
So I lied.”’ 

Ranson glanced down at the written con- 
fession, and then tore it slowly into pieces. 
‘*And you were sure I robbed the stage, and 
yet you believed that I’d use this? What 
sort of a son-in-law do you think you’ve got?”’ 

“You thought J robbed the stage, didn’t 
you?” 

bi: 6 

sc you were going to stand for robbing 
it yourself, weren’t you? Well, that’s the 
sort of son-in law I’ve got!” 

The two men held out their hands at the 
same instant. 

Mary Cahill, her face glowing with pride 
and besieged with blushes, came toward them 
from the veranda. She was laughing and 
radiant, but she turned her eyes on Ranson 
with a look of tender reproach. 

‘Why did you desert me?’’ she said. ‘“‘It 
wasawful. They are calling you now. They 
are playing ‘The Conquering Hero.’ ”” 

**Mr. Cahill,’’ commanded Ranson, ‘‘go out 
there and make a speech.’’ He turned to 
Mary Cahill and lifted one of her hands in 
both of his. ‘‘Well, I am the conquering 


hero,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’ve wo aly thing 
worth winning. Dearest he whispered, 
“we'll run away from then. i. » inute, and 
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we'll ride to the waterfall and the Lover’s 
Leap.’? He looked down at her wistfully. 
“Do you -remember?’’ 

Mary Cahill raised her head and smiled. He 
leaned toward her breathlessly. 

‘‘Why, did it mean that to you, too?’’ he 
asked, 

She smiled up at him in assent. 

“But I didn’t say anything, did I?’’ whis- 
pered Ranson. ‘‘I hardly knew you then. 
But 1 knew that day that I—that I would 
marry you or nobody else. And did you think 
—that you—”’ 

“Yes,’’? Mary Cahill whispered. 

He bent his head and touched her hand 
with his lips. 

“Then we’ll go back this morning to the 
waterfall,’’? he said, ‘‘and tell it that it’s all 
come right. And now, we’ll bow to those 
crazy people out there, those make-believe 
dream-people, who don’t know that there is 
nothing real in this world but just you and 
me, and that we love each other.”’ 

A dishevelled orderly bearing a tray with 
two glasses confronted Ranson at the door, 
“‘Here’s the Scotch and sodas, lieutenant,”’ 
he panted, ‘‘I couldn’t get ’em any sooner, 
The men wanted to take ’em off me—to 
drink Miss Cahill’s health.’’ 

‘*So they shall,’’ said Ranson. ‘‘Tell them 
to drink the canteen dry and charge it to me. 
What’s a little thing like the regulations be- 
tween friends? They have taught me my 
manners. Mr. Cahill,”’ he called. 

The post trader returned from the veranda. 

Ranson solemnly handed him a glass and 
raised the other in the air. ‘‘Here’s hoping 
that the Red Rider rides on his raids no 
more,’’ he said; ‘‘and to the future Mrs. 
Ranson—to Mary Cahill, God bless her!’’ 

He shattered the empty glass in the grate 
and took Cahill’s hand. 

‘*Father-in-law,’’ said Ranson, ‘‘let’s prom- 
ise each other to lead a new and a better life.’’ 

THE END 


Next week the fiction of the number wiil be 
‘A Checked Love Affair,’”’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford, This is the last short story that Mr. Ford 
wrote before his untimely death, and was only 
completed a few weeks ago. Mr. Ford’s best 
known novel, ‘Janice Meredith,’’ was originally 
published serially in Collier’s Weekly. 


THE BEST SHOT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


RIVATE CADOTTE, of the Third U. 8. 

P Infantry, on service in the Philippines, 

sends the following ‘‘yarn.”” He says 

the notorious (Filipino) officer General Llanera 
told it to him. 

‘After the terrible fight between Manila 
and Caloocan, while we were yet gathering 
our seattered forces in order to man the 
trenches of Polo and Malabon, we gradually 
got over the ‘effect,’ and came to look upon 
the Americanos lying at Caloocan so quietly 
as not so dangerous after all. They were 
afraid to come: out and fight, so our men 
went in small parties and engaged them at 
times. One day a corporal named Leon went 
scouting, as he was anxious for promotion. 
Ill-fortune was his, so he caught no Ameri- 
canos unawares; but on the way home 
found a great iron ball of oblong shape and 
brought it into camp at Meycuayan. The cap- 
tain ordered it taken before El General, who 
said it was an infernal machine of the Ameri- 
eanos—los Diablos! Corporal Leon was or- 
dered to investigate it. He took it outside 
of the camp, under a great mango tree, and 
unscrewed the point of it—for it was a six- 
inch shell. Seeing nothing dangerous about 
it, he put a lighted cigarette in the hole 


and then put his ear down over it to hear , 
Well, we did not recover from the | 


the result. 
‘result’? for some time. When we did, and 
looked for Leon and some twenty or thirty 
other men, we found them, or small pieces 
of them, hanging in the mango tree and 
scattered around the ground. From the roll 
called that night there were forty-six miss- 
ing, with the wounded.”’ 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Telephone Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
year. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th.—Adv, 


Baby’s Diary. 
A unique and handsome publication wherein to record 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issued 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New 
York. It is not given away, but is sent on receipt of 
10 cents.— Adv. 


Sent Free and Prepaid 
to every reader of Collier’s Weekly, who needs it and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one small dose a day _berfect! ly cures catarrh, flatulence, 
and It clears the “ erand kid. 





neys of all n and i 
irritation and pn from the bladder ay 
trouble from prostate gland.— Adv. 


Low Rates to Denver, Salt Lake 








Rd. will sell special low-rate excurs 
to points in Colorado, Utah and S 
returning any time to Oct, 31st, 

quire of A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. 





385 Broadway, New York City. 





June Ist to Sept. 15th ine., the NX Plate 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap: 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Students dye cotton, wool and 
fabrics, perform all the opera- 
tions of warping, beaming, 
drawing-in, reeding, placing in 
the loom, chain building and 
weaving and assist _ finishing 
the fabrics. They do serious 
laboratory work in chemistry ; 
receive artistic training in color 
harmony and design. 
ates of the 


Philadelphia 
Textile School : 


are equipped for textile mill 
management in every depart- 
ment, and have valuable prep- 
aration for buying or selling 
fabrics. Graduates have a pro- 
fession and a paying business. 


Gradu- 


For catalogue containing list 

of positions held by gradu- 

ates, address L. W. Miller, 

Principal. Circular of School 

of Applied Art on application. 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART OF 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

Dept. N, Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 











Ebery Condition 
of Photography 


POCO 


is $9.00, about half the price of other 
pocket cameras making the same size 
picture. Ask to see it at the dealers, or 
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—— 


is met by the Pocket Poco, the smallest, and 
lightest complete photographic instrument made; 
the only pocket camera that carries plates or films 
with equal facility; the only pocket camera having 
a stationary ground glass necessary to perfect 
focusing. The Pocket Poco, closed, measures 174 
inches thick, 54% inches high, 414 inches wide; 
weighs but 17 ounces. Takes a Picture 314 x44 
inches. With all its advantages, the price of the 


POCKET 


send for the Poco book describing the full line of Poco Cameras—FREE. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA and SUPPLY CO.,516 Poco St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Made to walk on and endure the moving of 
furniture. It is waterproof. 
Our booklet, ‘‘FLOOR PLAN,” giving full information as 
0 how to finish and care for floors, sent free. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


New York Factory: Long Island City. 











Cuicaco Factory : 368-378 26th Street. 


ALLEN'S FOOT = EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest cor ere i 
covery of the age. All 
Ease makes tight- -fitting ar new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Donot accept an imi- 
LY tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

FREE Ria PACKAGE sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS, the 
“Oh, What Rest best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Children. Sold 

and Comfort ! by Druggists everywhere. Trial Package FREE. 


Address, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


























EXCHANGE 





privilege of inspection. 


124 LaSalle St., 
432 Diamond St., Pittsburgh 536 California St., San Francisco 


EIGHT STORES. Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. 
TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


~| NEITHER WILL A LONG-HAND MANUSCRIPT GO WITH AN EDITOR 
nor will a Business go without Typewriters. 
AND BUSINESS MEN SEND TYPEWRITTEN [ISS. AND LETTERS. 


THE TYPEWRITER "% Bromfield St. Boston 


UP-TO-DATE AUTHORS 


5 North Calvert St., Baltimore 
817 Wyardotte St., Kansas City 


Chicago 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis 


Largest and most 
Machines shipped, 





2000 Revolutions a Minute! FAN $150 


Measurement 10 inches 


Throws air equal to any 
$15 electric fan. 


RUNS BY WATER 
Requires but 10 lbs, water pressure. 

Can be connected in any 
room or to any spigot. 

Fed by ys inch Hole 

Descriptive Circular free on request. 
AGENTS WANTED. | 

DELAWARE RUBBER CO., 631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











best by Test—77 YEARS 
Lagcest Nursery. 


Fruit Book free. We CASH | 
Want MORE Ganseusn f Weekly | 
‘ARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; PAN Y.; Etc 
















Is not the peer, but the superior 
of foreign-made Champagnes. 
Its purity is assured. Its aroma un- 
excelled. It has become famous be- 
cause it deserves it. 
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THE FUTURE of WOMA 
By Mary Hatch Wil 


fare of Cuba may well ask one question, now that the 
island of which Uncle Sam has been trustee for nearly 
four years has been turned over to the Cubans: ; 

“Can the American women continue their work in Cuba, 
and, if so, on what lines should it be conducted to ensure 
the best returns?”’ 

It is not a question of what Americans have done for Cuba; 
that is a matter of history. Nor what they should continue to 
do; that is so well settled as to need no argument. But ean 
they, after the evacuation, continue their work of sanitary 
education and philanthropy, and if so, upon what lines would 
it be most beneficial to work? 

In my opinion—and I find it generally conceded among the 
women who have worked among the Cubans and studied the 
question—the future work of American women in Cuba lies in 
settlement work, not in the missionary sense of proselyting, 
but in teaching the Cubau women and children how to help 
themselves. 

Leaving this part of the problem in abeyance, the field for 
work which lies before the American women, though rich, is 
fallow, and the seed, if properly sown, will yield an abundant 
harvest. 

All the werk done by American women on the island has 
been satisfactory. The children, especially, have proved 
themselves tractable and promising. The mothers are timid, 
but, where their confidence has been gained, are willing to be 
taught, and soon see the wisdom of methods brought from the 
States. 

Therefore, to do any permanent good in Cuba the work must 
continue with the women and children, educating the children, 
gaining the trust of the mothers and obtaining a stronger hold 
upon the children. 

A Cuban’s love for the family relation amounts to a passion — 
even distant relatives sharing affection with parents and chil- 
dren—and families of fifteen or twenty children are not un- 
common. The mother, once interested, becomes a strong ally 
of the teacher, and the work of training the little ones of the 
island to be guod citizens in the future is simplitied. 

A Cuban who is much interested in the work done by 
American women since the war told me the following in- 
cident: 

He was riding in the interior one day, some miles from one 
of the orphanages established on the island since the evacua- 
tion by the Spaniards. In the doorway of one of the misera- 
bie huts of the country sat a‘woman surrounded by three or 
four naked children, ranging from four to ten years. She 
held an open book in her hand, and the little ones were 
attentively listening to her and repeating the words after 
her. The group attracted his attention, and he could not 
resist the temptation to ride up to the doofway and inquire 
what she was doing. 

‘Tam teaching the little ones to read, sefior. They must 
be educated. When they learn to read and write they can 
make money and learn a trade, as they do at the American 
schools. ”’ 

Education xmong the masses under Spanish misrule was 
not considered by wealthy and influential Cubans. This is 
plainly to be seen, if one studies, even superticially, the 
customs of the island. 

The town of Gibara boasts of a population of seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. Until American occupation it had neither 
charitable, educational nor correctional institutions, but the 
citizens pointed with pride to their theatre and Casino—one 
of the largest elubs in Cuba, originally occupied by the 
Spaniards. 

The first work to be done by American women in Cuba 
after the close of the war was the alleviation of the naked, 
homeless children of Weyler’s reconcentration. The work 
at the outset was not so much to emphasize the physical as 
the educational benetits, and the workers in the field were 
guided by the belief that character-building was more essen- 
tial than mere material well-being. 

The boys were not taken from the streets so much in order 
to feed their bodies as to save them from becoming thieves 
and law-breakers. The girls were sheltered not solely from 
physical suffering, but to protect them from the loss of 
womanly delicacy and self-respect. 

An ignorant, fond, widowed mother would not give up her 
child to an institution, carried on by foreigners with unknown 
proclivities, if she could make any possible provision for it her- 
self. Nor was such separation of families desirable or to be 
encouraged. 

Those who did not visit Cuba cannot realize the unfortu- 
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nate condition of the Cuban 
people after the Spanish evacu- 
ation. They had been left ab- 
solutely destitute by the ravages 
of war. The country is fertile, 
the climate warm, but they 
were just managing to live, and many were dying, especially 
the young children, who suffered and died day by day from 
neglect. 

It was no unusual thing in the interior of the island to find 
all the children under twelve years of age absolutely without 
clothing and without any moral training. They were growing 
up in that condition, huddled together in abandoned houses or 
in the brush, and, inasmuch as the destiny of the island was in 
our hands, at least temporarily, and our influence would assist 
in the determining of its future, the only and best thing to be 
done was to take these children and in some way fit them for 
the responsibilities of the future, whatever those responsibili- 
ties may prove to be. 

It was decided that the establishment of orphanages, con- 
necting them with industrial schools or schools for general 
education, was the best plan of any under consideration. It 
was found that all instruction in mechanical arts, even in the 
lower branches of industry—such as carpentering, the ma- 
chinists’ trade, and even the plain, ordinary, everyday work 
of shoeing horses and doing repair work with tools—all these 
things were practically unknown, Even in Havana you will 
find Cubans sawing backhand and building with a chisel. 
The opportunity was before us of training the children to 
be useful members of society, teaching them a trade and, in 
the end, making them self-supporting. 

The people showed a disposition to learn. The first request 
they made was, ‘*‘Can’t you give us more schools?’’ There 
seemed no way in which this work could be better accom- 
plished than by helping the orphans of the poorer classes, 
who had been left absolutely destitute as a result of the war. 

The children and their parents knew absolutely nothing of 
the laws of hygiene. The children were being brought up 
without any regard for the laws of morality, decency or clean- 
liness. All that we American women hold most dear seemed 
to be left to the instinct of these fatherless and motherless 
children, and their lives were being molded as the influences 
surrounding them were either for good or for evil. 

The kindergarten training assumed a value beyond calcula- 
tion to these poor little things, who could not even walk 
straight, much Jess throw a ball so that it would hit any- 
where within twenty-tive feet of the place aimed at. The 
simplest kindergarten plays develop an accuracy of eve and 
muscle which assists in the more serious training and disci- 
pline of the young. 

It was pitiable to see how little these children knew of play. 
In the daytime, when not occupied with work or study, they 
would sit under the porch surrounding the patio, absolutely 
unoccupied, 

This is all changed in many places. A live kindergartener 
has entertained and taught the children to amuse themselves, 
and they now, like American boys and girls, shout and play, 
and make wonderful designs with colored papers. 

It was found, after the kindergartens and schools were 
established, that the children either had no clothes or were 
in too filthy a condition to attend the sessions, Before two 
weeks had elapsed the change in the cleanliness of the 
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children was astonishing, 
and many were wearing 
garments who up to this 
time had never known the 
need of clothes. 

Nearly all the children 
now have a Sunday suit, 
which is carefully guarded 
lest they should not be 
able to go out on the street 
atall. Every girl and baby 
has une or two dresses. 
The girls make and finish 
the garments and in this 
way are taught practical sewing. 
By teaching them to do plain sew- 
ing and not the poorly paid and in- 
tricate drawn-work which occupies 
their time, and by drilling them in 
sanitary housework on a plan which 
will minimize their work, they will 
find life much easier and better worth 
the living. 

The Cuban ladies in the different 
towns have been interested in the 
kindergarten work, and sewing classes have been established, 
where a vast number of sheets and pilloweases for the hospi- 
tals are hemmed and plain garments fashioned for the poor 
children attending the different branches under the care of 
American women, 

That the settlement work seems to touch on the vital ques- 
tion of future work in Cuba is borne out by one of the many 
incidents which came under the notice of one of the American 
teachers. 

There came to the asylum at Remedios one day a little widow 
with two children, She had heard so much of what the Ameri- 
can women were doing that she wanted to place her children 
in the orphanage, send them to day school and help about the 
work herself, so that she might not be separated from them. 
She explained: 

‘It is necessary that my children have some education. 
They are four and seven now, but they read as well as I 
ean, I have taught them myself, but I want them to learn 
further. I get a bit of work in town now and then, but it is 
uncertain. want work for every day. I would wash and 
iron— that is always wanted—but I am not strong for that; 
I am anemic. If I came here to your asylum every day, 
cleaned the rooms and looked after the linen, you could pay 
me by letting the children study with you, and perhaps some- 
how we could manage the clothing. If they could study for 
two or three years only, they could learn to help me. I could 
take a house and keep them there, all working together at some 
occupation. They could, after that, spend only part of their 
time in study, but they would have learned to care for some- 
thing better than the street children they now play with.” 

It is by settlement work that seutiments similar to those 
expressed by the poor little widow can be grafted into the 
minds of the women and mothers of Cuba, The children 
are utterly undisciplined because their mothers have never 
been taught discipline before them. 

You must gain the confidence of these poor creatures, 
cowed by centuries of oppression and abuse, and that is not 
an easy task; for it is difficult to explain to their suspicious 
natures why American women are willing to sacrifice home 
and country to benefit them. 

In all Spanish countries purely charitable work is almost 
invariably associated with what they call ‘'the religious life.”’ 
Similar work is sometimes done for political reasons. Why 
people in the States should contribute large sums of money 
to feed orphan children seems incomprehensible to the Cubans. 

Therefore, the work that lies before American women in 
Cuba is settlement work among the mothers and children of 
the island, 

Any reform work in Cuba should be absolutely non-sectari- 
an, and to be successful must be separated entirely from re- 
ligious problems. What the women need is to be taught 
hygiene, the value of time, domestic economy as it is taught 
in the ‘‘settlements’’ here in New York City, and to be 
brought to an understanding of the importance of their 
children not only being fed to-day but trained to be self- 
supporting in the future. 
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Miss Vivian Sartoris ? . 
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Of these four typically beautiful American girls, Miss Sigsbee is the daughter 
of Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, U.S.N., who was in command of the battleship 
‘‘Maine”’ at the time of her destruction in Havana Harbor. 
in June to Robert T. Small, son of Samuel Small, the well-known Southern evan- 


gelist. 


She is to be married 
in September. 


to chr’.ten the armored cruiser ‘‘Pennsylvania,’? soon to be launched. 
Oelri’ us will be married to Mr. Peter D. Martin of San Francisco at Newport 
Miss Vivian Sartoris is a granddaughter of General U. S. Grant. 


Miss Quay, daughter of the Senator from Pennsylvania, has been asked 
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Antiseptic and beau- 
tifying. Sweetens the 
e breath. Purifies the 
J mouth, Whitens and 
cleans the teeth. Hardens 
the gums. An aid to good 
health, A Standard Den- 
tifrice. Endorsed by dentists. 


TRIAL At druggists, 25 cents. 
Borne Graves’ Tooth Powder C 
FREE ra ‘00! ‘owder Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


DOLTOMS 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER. 


Beautifies Without Injury. 
Made of purest materials. Contains 
no lead, arsenic, lime or anything 
else poisonous or injurious. The 
wooden box preserves the delicate 
perfume. Sold everywhere. 


Full Size Box Sent on Receipt of 50c. 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Ill. 




















The lamp with 
wrong chimney 1s 
like a letter without 


a stamp: Don’t 


go. 


MaAcBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcsETH, Pittsburgh. 





Hardens the gums—cleanses, 

preserves and beautifies the teeth— 

sweetens the breath. No powder or liquid to 

spill—most convenient package to carry or use. 
At all Druggists 25c. 


©. H. STRONG & ©O., Chicago, U. 8S. A. 








ARE YOU SHORT? 

Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 
“Worn inside the shoe,” 

Increase Height, Arch the 

Instep, Make Better Fitting 

Shoes, Remove Jar 

in Walking. 











In- 
dorsed by physi- 

rm Simply placed in ‘the heel, felt —s Don’t require 
larger shoes. 1-2 in., 350.5 . per pair. At 
shoeand Gupartnanat shensh: READ. Send name, ,8ize shoe, 
bel ht desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 
ilbert Mfg. Co., No. 25 Elm St., Rochester. N. Y. 


MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL 


You may become a talented performer on the Piano, 
Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Organ, by taking a 
course with us. We teach by mail, simplified methods 
in reading music by note and in execution which will en- 
able you to master any of the above instruments. Thou- 
sands are being successfully taught by our system. 
Terms, one-half regular charges. Vrite at once for interesting 
booklet, and learn what we have done for othe! 

U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ‘OF MUSIC 
17 Union Square, New York 


Famous Nickel Plate Meals 


The Nickel Plate Rd. now serves a la carte 
meals in its dining cars in addition to the 
already famous Individual Club meals. Trains 
carry finest coaches and Pullmans; lower rates 
than via other lines. Write, *phone or call on 
A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. Agt., No. 385 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


DIAMONDS—WAT CHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
Goods delivered 
All sizes, styles, 
Catalogue FREE 
For particulars 


QD Co. 
zo, Ill, 


























week and upwards. 

on first payment. 

designs and makes. 

explains our plan. 

address 

THE WALKER & 
Dept. G 66 








426 State St. 
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THE OCCULT CRAZE AND] 


BIRTHSTONES 


VERYTHING occult goes these days, 
E and now the swagger woman is pok- 
ing.over trays of uncut gems, hunt- 

ing, like Diogenes, not for an honest man, 
but for a birthstone, The day has gone by 


when only the girl with. a diamond or ruby | 


heralded the fact by wearing a ring set with 
her birthstone. 

The jewellers’ trays nowadays contain col- 
lections of stones with names which require 
deep study to understand and remember. 
How many of us have ever heard of olivine, 
hematite, spinel, idocrase, chalcedony or rutile? 

To be strictly in the swim one must know 
these stones and be able to tell to which 
month they belong. 
sign in birth rings is a hand-wrought circle, 





The most popular de- | 


which takes its design from the sign of the | 


Zodiac under 
born, and at the back of the ring, set in 
intricate carving, is a small bit of the wear- 
er’s birthstone. 

Bracelets with zodiacal figures linked to- 
gether by birthstones are another fancy, 
and very popular among men as presents to 
their best girls. ‘It is not alone sufficient to 
know the names of the stones, but the fad- 
dist must know the sentiment of each gem 
and its talismanic power. 

Turquoise is a soul cheerer. Chalcedony 
drives away melancholy. Chrysolite glad- 
dens the heart. The beryl ensures huappi- 
ness and protracted youth. Jasper gives 
courage. Topaz wins friendship and con- 
stancy. The cat’s-eye warns of danger and 
trouble, The moonstone guarantees good luck. 

So rapid has been the growth of this fad 
that one noted jewelry firm has looked up 
all the sentiment and superstition connected 
with precious stones and gems, and has a 
book stocked with such lore for the aid of 
both purchasers and designers. 

Not only the meaning and sentiment of 
each stone are noted there, but, to help in 
jewelry symbolism, with each month’s birth- 
stone is given a zodiacal sign, the birth flower, 
the special apostle, the guardian angel and his 
talismanie gem. For instance, the mortal born 
in May has for a jewel the cat’s-eye, for zo- 
diacal sign Gemini, for special apostle Saint 
John, for guardian angel Gabriel, whose talis- 
manic gem is onyx, and for color, vermilion, 
All of these facts may be woven into one 
symbolical piece of the new jewelry, and 
its particular interest and attractiveness prom- 
ise to make the new fad permanent by reason 
of its variety and many phases. 


“Sufficient Unto the Day’”’ 
By Madeline Bridges 
“Sufficient unto the day,’’ we’re told, 
‘Ts the evil thereof.’’ Ah, quite 
Sufficient—yea, more—there’s enough to 
fold 
Far over into the night! 





FOOD 


COLLEGE COMPLEXIONS 


Can be Ruined by Coffee. 


Nothing so surely mars a woman’s complex- 
ion as coffee drinking. A young college girl 
of Hyattsville, Md., says, ‘*I never drank coffee 
up to the time I went to college, and as long 
as you are not going to publish my name will 
admit that I was proud of my pink and white 
complexion, but for some reason I began 
drinking coffee at school and when vacation 
came I looked like a wreck. Was extremely 
nervous and my face hollow and sallow. 

All my friends said college lite had been too 
much for me. After questioning me about my 
diet Mother gave me a cup of strong, rich 
coffee at breakfast although formerly she had 
objected to the habit, but the secret came out 
in a few weeks when everybody began to com- 
ment on my improved looks and spirits. She 
said she had been steadily giving me Postum 
Food Coffee and I did not know it. 

My color came back, much to my delight 
and [ was fully restored to health. I will re- 
turn to college without the slightest fear of 
losing ground for I know exactly where the 
trouble lies. 

Mother says the first time she had Postum 
made no one would drink it for it was pale 











and watery, but the next day she did not 
trust to the cook but examined the directions 
and made it herself. She found the cook had 
just let it come to the boiling point and then 
served it, and it was tasteless, but the bever- 
age made according to directions, by proper 
boiling, is delicious and has a remarkable 
‘taste for more.’ One cup is seldom enough 
for Father now. 

I have a young lady friend who suffered 
several years from neuralgia and headache, 
obtaining only temporary relief from medi- 
cines. Her sister finally persuaded her to 
leave off coffee and use Postum, She is now 
very pronounced in her views as to coffee. 
Says it was the one thing responsible for her 
condition, for she is now well and the head- 
aches and neuralgia are things o t. 
Please do not publish my name.”’ n 
be given by Postum Co., Battle C».« hea. 


which the ring’s wearer was | 
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ANATOMY 
OF THE Foot | Hot, 
spiring 
Feet 





free circulation 


IVILIZATION has re- 

sulted ina generation 
of weak-footed individu- 
als. Perhaps 95 per cent 
of people suffer from dis- 
tress arising in the feet, 

in half the cases amount- 
ing to a veritable afflic- 

tion, reacting upon the 
whole nervous system. 
The foot has an intricate 
network of acutely sensi- 
tive nerves and it is richly 
supplied with blood, its 
circulation, however, 
being readily impaired 
from the slightest cause. 
Not until the sensitive 
human foot was thrust 
into the rigid and often 
ill-adapted shoe case did 
man begin to complain of 
foot ailments. The feet 
of primitive man were 
never cold or hot except 
as the weather influenced 
them, and he was free 
from corns, bunions, 
numbness, excessive per- 
spiration, painful small- 
oints and the varied foot 
leformities due to im- 
peded circulation and 
pressure on delicate 
nerves, 


to overcome 


weight evenly. 


supplied. 


Enamel. 
















Express Paid 
Fit Guaranteed 





One of the Women’s 1902 
Summer Styles. 


Order Women’s Shoes from 
JOHN EBBERTS, Maker 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Comfort for Tired, 
Cold or Per- 


The Dr. Reed 
Cushion Shoe 


with all its ease and restfulness costs no more than 
a high grade shoe that does not possess its benefits. 
Best for the nerves, all the jar being absorbed in 
the cushion, pressure on corns and bunions removed, 
friction prevented, freedom and rest to every joint and 


cushion sole is not an insole to be inserted, 
into the shoe as part of its construction. 
able shoe is the invention of a doctor who has made 
the study of the human’ foot a specialty, 
vised this shoe to meet every hygienic requirement and 
every 
shoes to which pain or discomfort are attributable 

The Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe moulds itself 
and conforms to every curve of the foot, distributes the 
There is no breaking in necessary, as 
it fits at once and feels like an old glove. ’ 
ance it is the same as any high grade shoe, is light in 
weight, comes in all the latest shapes and every popu- 
lar last, is stylish as well as comfortable. 
dealer is not selling it, ask him to get it for you or send 
direct to the makers and we will see that you are 


The Price in all Styles and Sizes is Universally $5.00 


for Kid or Box Calf and $6 for Patent Leather or 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of size and price. 
In quality of material and construction it is a high 
grade $5 shoe with the added feature of the Dr. Reed 
Cushion construction. 
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of blood assured. The 
but is built 


This comfort- 


the being 


and who de- 


undesirable feature found in other 


In appear- 


If your 


SENT FREE— 
“Inside Facts,” descrip- 
tive booklet, showing dif- 
ferent styles, shapes and 


leathers for men and 
women. Write 
to-day. 





One of the Men’s 1902 Summer Styles. 
Order Men’s Shoes from 
P. SMITH SHOE CO., [Makers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ail 














BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


lennon 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant. Clean, 
Easily Applied. 
Absolutely 

Odorless 





Op Oy 
f amelinefs 
(ee = 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 








— 
MAPLEWOOD 


NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and —— treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictio 

Beautifally. locs ted in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates’ reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., 


ud | AMMER 


book “The Origin and Treat- 
pond of yt] te ” with full particulars 
regardin, panne ean — Free to any 
dress. close ddress 
Lewis School, 93 ‘Adelaide St... Detroit, Mich. 











Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 








GEO. ANDREW Lewis 























Hunter’s Cabin 






Automobile House 


The pleasure of an outing depends upon the way 
you are lodged 


Mershon & Morley 
PORTAFLE HOUSES 


are admirably adapted to the requirements of the 
hunt and form a vajuable addition to the city and 
country home. They wre perfect in construction, 
ornamental, reasonable in price, and wind and 
water proof, 

Our superb facilities and automatic machinery 
enable us to deliver these Houses, ready to erect 
on premises, at local price of material alone. 

HUNTER’S CABINS—CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSES 

SUMMER COTTAGES— AUTOMOBILE HOUSES 

These houses are all accurately built and easily 
transported. The **Umit System?’ of construc- 
tion prevails throughont — every panel is inter 
changeable. No nails, no carpenters, and 


No experience required to erect 


State your needs in 
















Write at once for catalogue and prices, 
detail and we will! furnish full information. 


MERSHON & MORLEY, 630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 












Freezers with electric- 
welded wire-hooped, white 


cedar pails are 
made only by the 
manufacturers of 
the 


Lightning 


Mrs. Rorer tells how to 
I freeze many odd dain- 
\: ties in “F reezers 

and Freezing”— 
N FREE 


‘\ 








TELEGRAPHY 


Total Cost, Tuition patente hy and typewriting). 
board and room, 6 months’ course $82. a Borsab one-half; 
Do demand for operators: school Ment 1874. Catalog free. 

DGE’s INSTITUTE, - Valparaiso, Ind. 


taught thoroughly. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half 
price. Don’t buy before sending for samples of writing, 
prices, exchange and unprejudiced advice. Immense stock 
for selection. Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first-class 
condition. Dealers supplied. 





ny 


NABISCO 


NaTIONAL Biscuit COMPANY. 











WATCHES 

Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
design—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face 
or hunting, for belt or pocket— 
Send for our booklets and select 
designs. 
The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, 


a. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Spreckels Building 


, San Francisco 


























Man’s Attire 


cannot be perfect in all its de- 
tails without the proper shape 
in a collar, We offer assistance 
in this matter by supplying, 
first, collars correct style, 
secondly, an illustrated book 
showing all the shapes and 
heights, and giving complete 
information on correct dress. 
The latter will be sent FREE 
on request. Our Collars are 
sold everywhere 2 for 25c, If 
unable to find them send to us, 
mentioning style and size, 


Dept. R TROY, N. Y. 











NOME =1N 
SKIBO 418 
CELTIC ~2 IN 
TELWA 2°1-4.1N 


CORLI! 


SS. COON EL 





Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


We teach young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date methods of book-keeping as used by the 
large business houses of the country and fitting them 
for good positions as book-keepers and cashiers. Do 
not waste your time and money learning the old 
sysiem. Tne wide-awake business man of to-day 
needs book-keepers that understand the newest and 
quickest. ways of doing business, and will pay good 
salaries for competent help. Anyone can learn it 
within 6to 8 weeks; thoroug chiy practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive. We find positions too, free of 
charge. Write to- day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


112 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Glass Water Coolers 


ICE and WATER SEPARATE 


NO GERMS, INSECTS, RUST OR DIRT 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


APPERT GLASS CO. 


277 Broadway, New York 























Parker’s Hair Balsam 

Clean and beautifies the hair. 
P otes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair 

to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases and hair falling. 








50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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| A Savi 


ay val 


| ACK, I am going to join 
aclub, You belong to 
one or two, 


That is certainly a potent reason. 
| Well, you needn’t think you can enjoy a 
| monopoly of conjugal freedom. 

No, indeed. But I thought you had an 
| aversion to women’s clubs, 

So I had; but—Mrs. Pennington was here 
to-day. 

What has that to do with the subject? 

She belongs to thirteen clubs. 

Is that all? 

She thinks I ought to join some—at least 
one. 

Why “‘ought’’? 

She says I am wasting my God-given 
talents. Now what are you laughing at? 

Pardon me. I was thinking how overbur- 
dened with talent Mrs. Pennington must be 
to supply thirteen clubs. Somebody should 
report her case to the S. P. C. A. 

Oh, I presume she reads the same papers 
at each one. 

Waiving the puerile question of application. 
And are you to read papers also? 

Yes, and write them. 

Indeed! 

I told her I could never do such a thing, 
but she says I can just copy it out of an en- 
cyclopedia. 

Is that what the other ladies do? 

She says so. 

Then why can’t they economize time and 
trouble by reading up, severally, at home? 

Thev wouldn’. be likely to do it. I’m cer- 
tain I’d never read a tiresome encyclopedia 
from choice. 

Is it compulsory, then? 

I’°ll have to if I join the club. 

Why do you join? 

I told you. 

Oh, yes—to employ your God-given talent 
of reading an encyclopedia. 

Nonsense! Because you belong to clubs. 

Not that kind. 

No. At yours they drink and play cards. 

That’s what you ought to do—then there 
would be some fun in it. 

You admit you do that in your clubs? 

Certainly. What would we do? 

Ours are educational. 





We don’t make any pretence of that 
kind. 
It isn’t pretence. Mrs. Pennington says 


she has learned more at clubs than she ‘did 
in all her years at school. 
I should think she would absorb something 
out of thirteen. Who manages her house? 
She boards. That’s why she gave up house- 
| keeping—she was too busy. 


Undoubtedly. Where is Mr. Pennington? 
In an insane hospital? 

How did you guess? 

A natural conclusion. Is he? 










Yes. But she didn’t 
drive him crazy. 

What did? 

Why, J don’t know. 
She is a thorough lady 
and very learned. 

That is not ineompati- 
ble with Mr. Pennington’s 
madness. Perhaps he had 
to look up things for her in encyclopedias. 
Thirteen clubs ought to keep two or three 
people pretty busy. How does the lady 
grapple with it alone? 7 

Oh, she has a secretary. 

Poor girl! 

Girl! Mrs. Pennington is no girl. 

I meant the secretary. 

Well, he is a young man. Why, Mrs. Pen- 
nington has an office in the Mabie Building. 
She holds very responsible positions in these 
clubs and receives a good salary. 

That alters the case. Then it is a matter 
of business with her God-given talents. 

Not altogether. 

Are you to receive compensation for copy- 
ing from encyclopedias? 

Certainly not. Only executive officers draw 
salaries. On the contrary, I have to pay dues 
and an initiation fee. 

Are they high? 

R.a-ther. 

Wouldn’t you prefer to invest the money in 
something else? 

In what? 

Something to wear. 

I do need a new hat and several pairs of 
gloves. 

Charity begins at home. 

But I suppose it ¢s selfish and sluggish of 
me to keep aloof from these progressive move- 
ments altogether. 


There is certainly no more progressive move- | 
Go down town 


ment than the one in dress. 
and employ the talent you really possess in 
selecting charming apparel with which to 
gladden the eyes of your friends— 


Your counsel is to inculeate selfishness? 
Wait. Then devote your leisure to looking 


up deserving recipients for your superfluous 
wardrobe—and let the good club-ladies read 
statistics for themselves. 

I don’t see how that would benefit you any. 


If you develop the club mania there is no | P 


telling where it may end. It might result in 
my keeping poor Mr. Pennington company. 

Nonsense! But I do need a new hat and 
some gloves— Jack, do you really think I 
have exceptional taste in dress? 

My dear, you are absolutely superlative in 
that direction. I wouldn’t forego the com- 
pliments I hear on your appearance for all 
the clubs in America. But if you wish to 
keep in the lead you should -really have an- 
other hat or two—and—er—what was it?— 


some long gloves—and—er—and a smart 
black gown. They seem to be very much in 
vogue. 

They are. I do want one awfully. But at 


that rate I shall never see the inside of a club. 
(Heaven grant it!) 








y ALL PARTS of the country, both in 
city, town and village, every house- 
wife who has to look carefully to the 


| matter of current expenses makes the com- 
| mon complaint that the rise in the price of 
| meat adds a few dollars each month to her 
accounts. The meats which have gone up 
most alarmingly in cost are the staple 
roasts, stews and broils of every creature, 
| and if one must have these regularly the 
| bills will necessarily be larger, Yet there 
|is a possibility of setting very tempting 
| dishes each day before your family with a 
quite infrequent appearance of roast beef, 
lamb chops or porterhouse steak. When 
nicely cooked, the meats which appear as a 
substitute will be so well relished that the 
expensive cuts will not be missed. Besides 
knowing how to cook, the woman who would 
economize along this line must know how to 
market, It is not the marketing which can 
| be doue over the telephone or by orders given 
toa clerk. There are exemplary butchers and 
exemplary clerks, I have no doubt; but it pays, 
even if it cost ten cents carfare, to visit the 
market yourself. A study of the counters 
will be sure to reveal something good and 
Posy which would not have been thought 
of in the kitchen or at the telephone. 
Except in very hot weather, marketing 
trips need not be made every day. With a 
| good refrigerator or well-chilled store closet 
| at hand, meat may be purchased which will 
not only keep but prove better for being kept 


| 


om 


ECONOMY IN MARKETING AND COOKING 
Useful Knowledge in these Days when Meats are Expensive 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


several days. In the depth of the winter 
market trips may be well arranged for Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. Except in 
large cities the markets of Monday are not 
altogether attractive; they suggest that the 
careful vender is trying to dispose to the 
best advantage of Saturday’s left-overs. If 
it can be done, it is an excellent idea to 
market at the earliest possible hour in the 
morning. At that time there is the largest 
choice of meat, fish, fruit and vegetables; 
besides, you are apt to receive more atten- 
tion than later in the forenoon when the 
place grows thronged. 


le 
If you have good’ common-sense you will 


carry a market basket. I am not of so doubt- 
ing a humor as one housewife I know, who 
markets accompanied by a rubber stamp, 
branding her name upon a convenient part 
of all fish, flesh or fowl she purchases, I 
feel sure, however, with a market basket on 
my arm, | am receiving what I have selected. 
This plan has another advantage: in summer 
you will not receive meat or fish slightly 
tainted from long exposure to the sun in a 
delivery wagon or in winter frozen almost to 
the very point of being spoiled. In the cold 
est weather if I cannot carry home such ten- 
der vegetables as lettuce, cress, parsley or 
celery I do not buy, them. I have been 
taught this lesson by the appearance of too 
many wilted, frost-bitten vegetables. There 
is a third good reason for the housewife’s 
market basket. With her purchases carried 
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Lf itisn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 








Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75 


A new folding Kodak for the pocket 
—almost for the vest pocket, at $6.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue at the dealers 
ip wed Rochester, N. Y. 





$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 


Sa 'S 











BORATED 
TALCUM 










Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
f{ tightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, of; 
25c. Get Meanen’s (the original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 


On Air 
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“*Perfection’’ AIR MA TTRESSES 
(Trade Mark) 
In Camp—On The Yacht——Or At Home 
THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 
Strictly hygienic—Non-absorbent—Odorless. 
A BOON TO THE INVALID—-A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in small space. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


Mechanical Fabric Co., Providence, R. I. 

















Combination Go-Carts 


~ Called “Pullman” because they can 
$ 


Pullman 
Sleeper 


GONANDSOME 10 j902 Halts 
peonitel reed-work ; 
and parasols of best parr 
green enameled, specially trued 
roy gears of Bessemer steel; wheels 
v rubber tired, with latest improve- 
anY Y ments throughout, Also a com- 
~~ plete line of ie s from 
NAY: $3.75 up. nt subject to 
4 /| l\ approval, to be returned at our ex- 
Pense and money rey TREE, 
edit not satisfactory. Write for our to-day, FREE. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (ING. ) 
168-168 W. Van Buren St.. Dept. (247 Chieage, Til. 








or FEES returned. FREE 
Patent Secure opinion as to patent- 
ability. Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, 
finest publications ever issued for free distribution. 
Patents secured through us advertised a charge in 
The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY FRE 
Evans, Wilkens & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Co Authors 
Seeking a 
| en. 





Manuscripts in all branches of litera- 
ture suitable for publication in book form 
are required by an established house. 

Liberal terms; no charge for exami- 

ation. Prompt attention and honorable 
tooahaniink. 

BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d St., New York 


£ OMNIGRAPH tigapy 


Shooiutely correct in the shortest ography 
time at 4 eae cost of four dollars. mune 
y and Sounder Expert 
Se tor only you all the time Gicaler iss. 
THE OMMIORAFE MPO. © 0. Dept. § 39 Cortiandt St., New York 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
PV AAS 


Not only a help in your présent 


position, but helps you to 
a better position. 


THESE FACES MEAN SOMETHING 


They are the faces of men and women who pase 
answered our advertisements during the pas 
five years with a full appreciation of the tact fiat 
advertising is the foundation upon which a busi- 
ness man’s success must built. 
Learn from ihe oldest, biggest and most substan- 
tial institution of its kind in the world. Learn 
from the founders themselves. 
Do you realize the full significence of these facts 
to you? When we vay, wecan positively teach 
you ry iata! eae YF writing 4 mail and fit 
you to earn from #25 to $100 per week we 
simply reiterate 2 those who have graduated 
and profited by our instruction are saying for us. 
Our lessons are for each individual, ane just as 
personal as if you were the only student. 

+ Concerns desirous 
Notice to Employers: 57 vgs 
petent advertisement dies are requested 
to communicate with us. We have placed 
successful ad-writers and ad-managers in 
some of the largest houses in the world. 
When you enroll in the PaGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING 
ScHOOL you are not experimenting or being ex- 
perimented upon. If you write we will send you 
our 64-page prospectus and a bundle of affidavits 
from our students free. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 


Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Six Windings 
will keep a Prentiss clock going one 
year. Do you wind yours oftener? 
Our Calendar Clocks are the 
strongest on the market, keep per- 
fect time, and automatically show 
the correct date. They come in 
several different styles and sizes. 
Also Program Clocks for 
ringing bells, Electrically 
— Clocks for 
me Plants, and Frying- 
pan Clocks. 


Send for Catalogue No, 442. 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept. 44, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City © 















Hotels and Boarding 
Houses in Colorado 


Our handbook of Colorado tells all about 
them and their rates. Also about the 
attractions near by: fishing, hunting, 
names of guides and their charges, livery 
rates,etc. Coloradois a delightful place 
for a vacation. You can obtain excel- 
lent quarters and capital fare for $8 to 
$10 a week, and on certain frequent days 
we will sell you a round-trip Colorado 
ticket from Chicago for $25; from St. 
Louis $21. Send for a Colorado hand- 
book. Free. P. 8S. Eustis, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. B. & Q. Ry., Chicago. 

















Squab Book FREE 


Squabs bring big prices, are raised 
inl month. Take only spare time. 
An eager market and astonishing 
profits. Easy for women and invalids. 
Steady home income. Small space 
and capital. Here is something worth looking 
into. Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” Address 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 


5 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 








Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, Fas sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 





Many Special "xcursions 
to points all through the , the Nickel 
Plate Rd. during the $ Equipment 


consists of finest coache Pullmans, and 
dining cars serving Indi:idual Ciyb meals at 
35c. to $1.00, also meal ln carte; colored 
attendants look after coyforts of “all classes 
of passengers, rates low t via other 
lines. Inquire of A. W. Ecelestone, D. P. 
Agt., No. 385 Broadway vork City. 
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straight home, there is no waiting for an 
erratic delivery wagon. I am not the only 
housewife who can tell of afternoons spent 
in watching for the butcher’s wagon and the 
roast or leg of lamb for which a hot oven 
anxiously yawns. The dinner which followed 
was frequently made memorable by a make- 
shift dish of frizzled beef or ham and eggs! 

When it comes to the subject of reasonably 
priced meats which provide nourishing and ap- 
petizing dishes they are many and of large 
variety. A leg of mutton might be placed in 
the front rank as a wise purchase for a large 
family. ‘Where there are only two or three 
at the family table the mutton would grow 
tedious by virtue of its many visits. If it 
can be used, however, in a few meals it is 
excellent, boiled very slowly and served with 
caper sauce. It also provides a pot of excel- 
lent stock, which, with barley and vegetables, 
makes a tureen of the best mutton broth. Usu- 
ally a good leg of mutton—remember, it is of 
mutton I am speaking, not lamb—can be pur- 
chased for ten or twelve cents a pound. 

Another good way to cook a rather tough 
leg of mutton is by braising it. Brush the 
meat over with butter, sear it quickly over 
a hot fire, then put with three cups of boil- 
ing water in a closely covered soup pot. It 
should be well seasoned, with cloves, pep- 
per corns and carrots, turnips, celery and 
onions, cut in dice, also parsley and a bit of 
bay leaf. Fasten the lid on the soup pot 
with a thick paste of flour and water, and 
allow it to cook for five or six hours in an 
oven about at the temperature required for 
baked beans. Mutton prepared in this fash- 
ion is tender and delicious. 

There is a knack in knowing how to choose 
a good soup bone as well as in knowing how 
to cook it. It ought to be about two-thirds 
meat and one third bone and fat. In the 
winter it is an excellent plan, providing you 
have a large enough soup kettle, to purchase 
two bones for soup—one the knuckle, which 
seldom costs over four or five cents a pound, 
the other a solid flesh piece, costing perhaps 
seven or eight cents. When the meat is 
cooked to the point where, if it were a stew, 
you would take it from the fire, lift out with a 
skimmer on a large platter the meaty soup 
bone and cut away from it the nicest pieces 
of beef. You can often obtain two or three 
pounds of this meat, well seasoned and ten- 
dered by slow cooking. Return the bone to 
the soup kettle and allow it to simmer until 
the bones drop apart. The meat which has 
been taken out may be utilized in a number 
of ways. It makes excellent hash. When 


| well seasoned it is not to be despised in the 


shape of croquettes. With a cup of the stock 
and a few parboiled vegetables you have a 
savory stew, or in hot weather it may be 
transformed into a tasty galantine. When used 
in this way soup bones costing forty cents may 
be made to yield two or three meals of goud 
variety for a large family. 


Sheep’s or a beef heart, with a good bread 
stuffing, is a cheap and very appetizing dish. 
Sheep's liver, which in England is esteemed 
as highly as kidneys, is almost given away in 
American markets. Try it larded and baked, 
then covered with a rich brown gravy, if you 
would know how good it cau be made. Many 
cheap cuts of beef can be converted into excel 
lent meats by pot-roasting. Among them may 
be mentioned the lean, juicy cross-rib, or a 
solid piece from the lower part of the round 
or face of the rump. Two pounds of flank, 
which costs from nine to ten cents a pound, 
make a very savory dish when cooked d@ la 
Milanaise. The meat is rolled, sautéd brown, 
highly seasoned, then braised slowly for two 
hours with just enough water to make a good 
gravy. The flank rolled makes a good soup, 
lifting the meat out when cooked and serving 
with vegetables and horse-radish sauce. The 
stock left may be utilized next Gay as a rice or 
Julienne soup. 

Remember, when buying meat for a stew, 
braise or pot-roast it is better economy to 
pay twelve cents a pound for solid, juicy meat 
than it would be to pay seven cents for a larger 
piece which is half bone and fat. It is the 
same economy that makes the good housewife 
choose a pound and a half of solid halibut at 
twenty cents a pound rather than a five-pound 
cod with skin, head and tail included at six 
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Electric Table Lamp with Batter 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp............. 10.90 
Telephone, with Battery complete. 5.95 
Electric Door Bells, all connections.. 1,00 
Electric Carriage Lamp 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns. 2.00 
8.00 Electrical Medical Batterie 98 








2.00 Belt, with Suspensory... 
Telegraph Outfits, complete 
Battery Motors from......... 

$6.00 Bicycle Electric L ights.. 
Electric Railway..... 
Pocket Flash Lights. 
Necktie Lights... 











desceeuscoees 75c, to 3.00 

Send for Free Book. Describes and illus- 
trates many of the most useful electric devices, 
at wondertully small prices. All practical. 
everything 
Agents can make handsome com- 
Write for complete 


The lowest price in the world on 
electrical, 
missions and many sales, 
information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Among the cheap and nourishing meats yet 
to mention one might include corned beef, with 
its cabbage accompaniment, and boiled tongue, 
which in small towns and villages can be bought 
very cheaply. The aitchbone sells generally 
at ten to twelve cents a pound and is the best 
bit of beef for a stew. Next to it come sev- 
eral pounds from the middle cut of the skin, 
the flank of a large sirloin roast or the upper 
part of the chuck rib. Good pieces of the 
round, which accumulate in small, unsightly 
portions on every butcher’s counter, cost lit: 


tle and, by the aid of the household meat 
chopper, can be converted into Hamburg 
steak. I have something of a prejudice 


against market Hamburg steak, preferring to 
see with my own eyes the meat which goes 
through the chopper. It costs less and adds 
a relish to sausage when it, too, is home- 
made, 

Odd pieces of pork can be had for the wateh- 
ing and at low cost in every market. For the 
people who like it, tripe provides an occa- 
sional good and cheap meal. Three or four 
pounds of lamb from the forequarter costs 
ten cents a pound, and is nutritious 
fricassee with brown gravy or an Irish 
stew. Nothing makes a nicer stew or broth 
than a neck of mutton, one of the cheapest 
cuts of the sheep. Then in pork there is the 
old-fashioned, savory dish of spare ribs stuffed, 
while in veal rich stews may be made from the | 
knuckle when cooked for a soup after the 
method suggested in the making of beef 
stock. 
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A RIBBON-WORK SOFA CUSHION 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


MONG the very useful articles upon 
A which one may lavish embroidery are 
sofa cushions, One may say that there 
are two kinds of sofa cushions—a kind for or- 
nament and a kind for use; sometimes, indeed, 
the two characteristics are combined in one. 
Then, again, the ornamental sofa cushion 
which graces the drawing-room in winter 
can be made fit for moderate service in sum- 
mer by a cool lin- 
en cover, which 
at the same time 
protects it from 
dust and the sum- 
mer light. 

Covers of this 
sort can be sim- 
ply made of 
brown linen em- 
broidered in out- 
line stitch with 
cottons, sewed 
on three sides 
and laced on the 
fourth, so fash- 
ioned that they 
can be easily 
laundered. A 
thorough brush- 
ing and airing 
prepares the 
winter cushion 
for its summer 
dress and a bit of 
camphor slipped 
in with it ensures it against moths quite as 
effectually as if it were packed away, perhaps 
more so. Covers of this sort can be used from 
year to year and really simplify the work of 
spring packing. 

One of the prettiest ways to ornament a 
cushion is with ribbon work. This kind of 
embroidery is done more successfully in 
France than anywhere else, but as it is 
possible to purchase the French ribbons in 
this country we ought to learn to do the 
work. 

These ribbons are very soft, so that even 





WHAT IS DEVELOPED 


The most perfect development of 
the nutrient elements of Rye 
Whiskey is conceded by leading 
chemists to be found in 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


TRADE MARK 
HUNTER RYE 


and by their chemi- 


cal analysis it is 
recommended for 
general use as the 


Most Perfect 
Whiskey Made 


BALTIMORE For the physical 
needs of women it 
4 is a pure tonic. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








those an inch or more wide are readily carried 
in a wide-eyed needle. 

The apple blossoms on this cushion are in 
ribbon, the stems and leaves in full embroi- 
dery. The petals of the flowers are laid in 
single stitches. As the ribbon is drawn 
through, it naturally gathers in little folds, 


which give the crinkled effect of the natural 
flower. 


It is necessary to be sure that the 
pucker at both 
ends of the pet- 
als turns down 
toward the 
ground material, 
otherwise the ef- 
fect is not ob- 
tained. <A very 
few tacking 
stitches may be 
necessary, but as 
far possible 
these should be 
avoided, for they 
destroy the crisp- 
ness of the 
al, which is 
placed as the rib- 
bon is drawn 
through that it 
will lie properly. 
The embroidery 
ribbons are shad- 
ed, the gradation 
running length- 
wise; for this 
reason each petal should be placed the same 
way of the ribbon in order that the light shall 
appear to come from the same direction on all. 
The shading of these ribbons is most dainty. 
The stamens secure the ribbon blossoms 
very nicely at the centre. They should be 
worked in radiating stitches and French knots 
in yellow filo floss directly through the ribbon, 
The contrast between these ribbon blossoms 
and the embroidered leaves is very pretty. 
The way in which the embossed design of 
the damask ground is allowed to ornament the 
centre is also a pretty feature of this pillow. 
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GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Ey 





% not wash off nor 
and is not sticky 
As ir Stain will give 
more satisfactory results in one minute than all the bair restorers and 
hair dyes will in a lifetime. Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. " 
vinee vou of its merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20¢. 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 111, St. Louis, Mo. 


Let Me Tell You 
How to Get Well 


book vou 
life 











the 
Spent a 


Send no money; simply state 
want. It will tell you what I 
time in learning. 

W ith the book I will send an order on your 
druggist for six bottles of Dr. ‘ 
ative; and he will let you test it 
satistied, the cost is $5.50. If it 
pay your druggist myself. 

I do justas I say. Over half a million peo- 
ple have secured my treatment in that way, 


Shoop’s Restor- 
amonth. If 
fails, I will 





d#hd 39 out of each 40 have paid for it because 
they were cured. Not a penny is accepted if 
it fails. 

There are 39 chances in 40 that T ean eure 
you, No matter how difficult your case, I 
take the entire risk, for those half million 
eases have proved what my remedy can do. 

My way is to strengthen the inside nerves. 


T bring back the which alone 
makes each vital organ do its duty. No other 
remedy does that; and in most chronie dis- 
eases tlicre is no other way to get well. Don’t 
let doubt or prejudice keep you from asking 
about it. 


nerve power 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 


Simply state which book le ok 4: Som thes Eteast 











you want, and address | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Book No. 4 for Women 

Padine, Wis | 300k No. 5 for Men(sealed) 

A y aa Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 


bottles. At all druggists. 
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rae F'ItZ- 
simmons 
System 


The Best and Most Practical 
Method of Physical Culture 

















It Insures 


Health, Strength 
and Success 





ROBERT PITZSIMMONS 





SK the first hundred men that you 
meet what they desire most in the 
world. The answer in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred will be 
“Happiness,” ‘“‘Wealth,” ‘Pleas- 
ure”’ or *‘Success.”” The rare long- 
headed hundredth man will say 

“Health,” and yet this Hundredth Man, if 

fortunate enough to realize his ambition, will 

hold the master key to unlock any of the 
other doors 

The best equipment for the battle of life is 
a pair of honest, air-loving lungs, nerves that 
are steady and alert, well-trained muscles — 
all ministering to the active brain of their 
owner. 

Good health is man’s natural heritage. A 
good figure, an erect carriage, a springy step 
and an active mind are as much his by right 
as the power to breathe. There is no more 
excuse for weak lungs and a hollow chest in 
a man than there is for decrepitude in a lion, 
yet almost every man treats himself with a 
carelessness and indifference that he would 
not permit in the case of a horse 

Some men inherit a good physique; some 
attain it, but the vast majority reach maturity 
with undevel sped bodies, uncertain nerves, 
unreliabie muscles and a tendency to dyspep- 
sia, constipation, insomnia or nervous pros- 
tration 

To all such I can extend the assurance of 
speedy relief. 

I know whereof I speak, for I myself once 
possessed a narrow chest, weak lungs and 
flabby muscles. I resolved to make myself 
strong, and through experiments on my own 
body I learned Nature’s own method of re- 
storing health and strength. What I have 
done for myself and for hundreds of others I 
can do for you 

No matter what his calling, any man can 
develop his physique by the help of my sys- 
tem. Occupation is no bar; environment — 
and even force of heredity itself—vield to the 
man who has the determination to rise above 
them. 

My system simply gives to men and wom- 
se the health and strength that Nature in- 

ended them to have There is no mystery 
eee it — just common sense, backed by an 
accurate knowledge of the anatomy of the 
human body and its needs. I try to find out 
the exact needs of each pupil so that each 
special exercise can be planned to fit his in- 
dividual case. In this way I can build him 
up gradually to a proper c ondition and teach 
him to maintain it afterwards. 

The exercises are not severe —a few mo- 
ments morning and night soon makes you 
feei the differe! nce. Purer blood courses in 
your veins, vou breathe more freely, eat more 
heartily and sleep soundly. Color he ightens 
in the cheeks, the eye brightens, the skin is 
clearer, and you are filled with new power 
and renewed ambition 

I have seen these changes so often as a re- 
sult of my systematic exercises that I know 
it to be no fancy picture. 

If vou feel the need of good health and are 
in earnest about it, write me fully and I will 
give you an outline of my course and detailed 
information regarding my methods and 
terms for instruction. 


The ROBERT FITZSIMMONS INSTITUTE 
of PHYSICAL CULTURE 
BENSONHURST, N. Y. 
ROBERT FITZSIMMONS, Director and Gen. Mgr. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY—IV 


NECESSARY TRAYS—CORRECT FOCUSING, DELIBERATION AND JUDGMENT THE THREE 
ESSENTIALS OF ‘“EXPOSURE'’—THE CRUCIAL MOMENT—IN THE CLICK OF THE SHUTTER 
LIES THE FATE OF THE NEGATIVE—THE CAMERA’S EYE MUST SEE ARIGHT 


By EDWARD A. ROTH 


N THE matter of trays, as in poker, three 
[ are good to hold, but as many more as 
you can use are better. Above all, 
don’t try to develop a 4 x 5 plate in a 
4 x 5 tray. You can’t do it conveniently, 
even after you become skilled, and you 
can’t do it once out of seven times if you 
are a novice, without clawing half of the 
emulsion from the plate. Besides, it is really 
a waste of time and means many more minutes 
of imprisonment in the uncomfortable, unven- 
tilated darkroom to develop one plate at a time. 
I do not use any of the small-sized trays, ex- 
cept for toning prints. Indeed, I have found 
it infinitely handier to use large agateware 
trays or pans, in which four or more plates 
can be developed at a time. It is as easy to 
watch four as one, and if one, by reason of 
greater exposure, develops more speedily 
than another, it may be removed to the 
fixing-box at once. 

For developing films large trays are the 


only satisfactory devices. Agateware has 
the merit of more durability and less cost 
than porcelain, and if properly cleansed, 


after each time of use, is as good in every 
way. It is imperative to have one tray for 
developing plates, one for clean water (if no 
running water is in the darkroom), and an- 
other for print toning. Negatives are best 
fixed in hypo boxes provided with racks, 
though trays are frequently used. 

For keeping solutions, glass jars, such as 
are used for fruit canning, are about as good 
as anything that could be devised. They are 
airtight and easily opened. 

Paste the word ‘‘cleanse’’ on every bottle 
and tray. It is probably the most impor- 
tant word in the whole vocabulary of pho- 
tography. 

You are now equipped for picture-making 
and picture-taking; so we may go about it 
from a proper starting-point. 


WHEN THE CAMERA WINKS 

All there is of picture-taking is exposure. 
Almost anybody can make a good picture of 
one well taken. And, let me tell you, the 
brief moment that a camera winks its eye is 
more important, even though it may be but 
an infinitesimal fraction of a second, than any 
other stage of photographic art. In that click 
of the shutter is the fate of the negative—the 
picture; for, if the camera’s eye doesn’t get 
a proper opportunity to see, it won’t retain 
what it was aimed at. There is more of expos- 
wie than the mere pressure of a bulb. This 
operation, trifling though it is in point of time, 
calls for three essentials—correct focusing, de- 
liberation and judgment. 

The preparation and determination necessary 
to a limited exposure are, if anything, more 
elaborate than to one of greater duration. 
This won’t occur at first to the amateur, 
loosed upon the world with a picture-taking 
outtit and a raging desire to get on a, plate 


everything, animate and inanimate, within 
and beyond range. 
The laudseaping, for instance—and land- 


seapes are the best things to practice on, 
partly beeause they can’t come back at you 
with criticism and anathemas. Nature com- 


poses the prettiest pictures on earth, and 
wha’ artists term ‘‘composition’”’ isn’t their 
own faculty, but is an appreciation of nat- 


ure’s best phases. Here is where your art 
instinct must dictate: Lights and shadows 
must be considered, as well as the arrange- 
ment of figures, trees, rocks, water and the 
like, in the foreground, middle distance and 
perspective, 

Survey the scene from every angle and 
choose the best. If you think a certain bit 
would make a better picture with different 
lighting, you can’t do as an artist would with 
a model, or as you would with a portrait sub- 
ject—move the person into a more desirable 
light; but you can, and should, let that pic- 
ture severely alone for the present and make 
it your business to calculate the hour at which 
the light should be right and to happen around 
again at the time of day when the light will 
fall properly for the effect you are after. So, 
you see, it is a matter of study, as much as it 
is the creation of an ideal by a painter. 


AN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHER 


I know an expert photographer who spent 
twelve weeks in camp in the Rockies, in Colo- 
rado, and whose total production was twelve 
negatives. He often waited for a cloud to 
move into position in a picture. The man 
who sent him and paid for the trip was more 
satisfied with the twelve pictures than if the 
result had been a hundred. 

With the view selected, set the camera up, 
firmly and squarely, making sure not to leave 
any of the legs with which it is endowed in a 
position to be kicked over at an inopportune 
moment. In most instances the sunlight is 
more desirable at the back, or far to one side 
of the lens; but sometimes the view is in its 
best aspect with the camera at a sharp angle 


to the sun. You can get a perfect result, 
under these circumstances, by shading the 
lens with a plateholder slide, preventing the 
direct sunlight from entering the lens, but 
care must be taken to keep the screen from 
covering part of the view. 

Open the shutter now, duck under the 
focusing cloth and see what the camera is 
looking at. Don’t try to look through it—it 
isn’t a telescope—but just glue your eyes to the 
rear side of the ground glass. By no means 
stop at that, but look at it for a while, study 
it and make sure that the picture will satisfy 
you. It isn’t enough to get sharp definition; 
you must study the composition under that 
darkening hood. There you can best do it, 
for your vision is limited to the camera’s 
scope, while outside your eye was taking in 
miles that couldn’t get into the plate. 

One of the most natural things for a man 
to do when he wants to see more clearly is to 
half-shut his eyes. With the lids wide open 
he can’t see sharply at all. That principle is 
applied to a modern camera lens and it is the 
reason why it is equipped with a diaphragm. 
The early diaphragms had only three or four 
sizes of apertures, but now every gradation is 
possible, from a wide-open lens to a veritable 
pinhole. In a clear, strong light you Gan get 
a good picture by a quick exposure, with the 
lens wide open. You can get a better one 
with the aperture lessened, taking care to 
increase the time of exposure in proportion. 

This adjustment of the diaphragm is a mat- 
ter for long and patient study, which alone 
brings the **knack’’ of doing it properly, 7 e. 
the judgment of the relation of time of ex- 
posure to strength and direction of light. 
Where the light is much ‘‘eut up,’ as in a 
view across water in bright sunlight, even 
the quickest *‘ipstantaneous”’’ exposure should 
be made with the diaphragm on the *'16°’ stop. 


TESTING A PICTURE 


Having focused the camera and determined 
upon the time of exposure, set the shutter at 
the proper notch, and fest it before putting 
a plateholder in position, Make sure that it 
works in correct time and that you have set 
itso it won’t slip. Just here another word of 
caution: In replacing the slide, after exposure, 
don’t insert a corner of it at a time, if you ex- 
pect a picture; for there is danger of letting in 
light and having the plate light- struck ; but put 
the whole bottom edge squarely into the slot 
and ram it home quickly. Make sure to turn 
the dark side out, showing that the plate has 
been exposed, and fasten the slide with the 
button before taking it from the camera, 

After a landscape diet, a burning fever will 
set in to ‘‘take groups.’’ This.is the natural 
progression of symptoms in cameritis. Nat- 
ure won't do the composing here, but you 
must console her in arranging the groups. 
Don’t let the light shine directly into any of 
the faces; you'll get a lot of ‘‘squinters”’ if 
you do. Select the partial shade of a tree 
or a rock for the posing, if possible, and don’t 
let any of the figures get too far in the back- 
ground, 

The unconventional, picturesque effect cannot 
be achieved if you keep everybody interested 
in what you are doing. Don’t let one of them 
know just when you are going to take the pic- 
ture, if it is a short exposure; but, with slide 
withdrawn, watch the group and, when you 
have caught all off guard and not looking your 
way, press the bulb. This is particularly 
necessary in flashlight groups. Nothing 
looks more hideous than the bulging, strained 
eyeballs that stare at a flash or at the camera. 
By the way, never use a flashlight in a com- 
pletely darkened room. Have the gas lighted, 
but out of range of the plate, and close the 
shutter as soon as the flash has flared. 


A POINTER ABOUT PORTRAITS 


In portraiture, be careful to get_a subdued 
light on the face. If you don’t, the chances 
are that the white masks, with staring eyes, 
which you will hand to a sitter as his portrait 
will disrupt the bonds of a friendship that you 
thought firmly welded forever. Indoor ex- 
posures are, naturally, longer than outdoor, 
and there are many difficulties to be reckoned 
with. 

With the diaphragm well stopped down, 
“moonlight’’ pictures may be made by point- 
ing the lens directly at the sun. With the 
sun disappearing behind a cloud a beautiful 
effect is secured, 

In the matter of plates, as in everything 
else, cheap ones cost most.  ‘*Pinholes,’ 
‘*sand-bubbles’’ and other flaws are not 
compensated for by the manufacturers’ offers 
of replacement, after.an exposure has been 
made. ‘The flaw is sure, by that perversity 
of fate that makes men profane, to cover a 
spot of essential detail on your very best 
subject. Use non-halation plates for interi- 
ors, and, when fine gradation of color values 
is wanted, use isochromatie or orthochromatic 
plates—that is what they are made for. 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


é 
IS THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE ; 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE. IT HAS COME FROM ; 
THE RUGGED MOUNTAINS NEAR 
GRENOBLE, DAUPHINY, FOR § 
THREE CENTURIES; UNEQUALED é 
IN EXCELLENCE, UNSURPASSED é 
IN QUALITY. IT IS THE AFTER- g 
DINNER LIQUEUR OF REFINED 
TASTE. 
At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New Y ork, 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Michigan Central 
“The Niagara Falls Route’’ 
VACATION RATES to and 


f via 

To the Thousand Islands, the St. Law | 
the Adirondacks, the Berkshire Hille, | 
ite Mountains, New England Sea Coast, 

Mackinac Island and other Northern Michigan 
rts, etc., during the summer season. 

Send 3 cents postage for SUMMER TOURS to 
0. W RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Agt., CHICAGO. 








THUNDER MOUNTAIN 
GOLD COMPANY 


The attention of the whole country 1s now ein 
directed to Thunder Mountain, Idaho, HE 
GREATEST GOLD FIELD EVER DISCOV. 
ERED. Read what the newspapers say about it. 
The Thunder Mountain Gold Company, now be- 
ing organized, has secured from the original 
locators 11 rich claims, comprising the MAM- 
MOTH and ROCKFORD groups, situated on 
the great ore dyke AND considered to be among 
the most valuable properties in the district. 

Among the well known whoare to manage 
the Company are GOVERNOR HUNT, of Idaho, 
and several other prominent — of that State, 
as well as a number of sient be 

This Company is THE F IN ‘THE MAR- 
KET with a limited initial i i of stock, which, 
although ex; ng to become very valuable before 
the close of the year, is priced at ana RY LOW 
FIGURES TO FIRST SUBSCRIBERS. 

Particulars, price and prospectus may be had by 
addressing 

THUNDER MOUNTAIN GOLD CO. 


1521 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Excursions to San Francisco and Portland 


May 26th to June 7th, the Nickel Plate Rd. 
will sell special excursion tickets Buffalo to 
San Francisco or Portland and return, at rate 
of $62.00 to either point, good sixty days re- 
turning. Inquire of A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. 
Agt., No. 385 Broadway, New York City. 


SEND US NAMES 
OF MAGAZINE READERS 


$12 to $18 a week for this work 
Men, wowen and young people, here is a splendid Write 
for particulars. U. S. PUBLICATION COMPANY. Dept. 13, 
125 East 23d Street, New York. 
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AFTER the Easter recess the university 

ROWING AT crew squad at New Haven settled down to 

NEW HAVEN hard work, although the weather was con- 

AND tinuously bad. The new launch Elihu Yale 

CAMBRIDGE 'aised the spirits of the coaching staff consid- 

erably. It is a most modern boat and is quite 

able to keep the crew in sight, a thing which the old boat was 
unable to do toward the end of its career. 

A great deal of interest centred on the question of the se- 
lection of stroke, Bogue and Adams alternating in this posi- 
tion. The first and second crews, outside of the position of 
stroke, were rowing in various combinations, one arrange- 
ment being— 

First crew: Cross 7, Kunzig 6, Weymouth 5, Judson 4, 
Laws 3, Coffin 2, Waterman bow. 

And in the other boat, Auchincloss 7, Scott 6, Stubbs 5, 
Sargent 4, Ackley 3, Strong 2, Hewitt bow. 

Stubbs, Johnson, Levering, Miller, Trumbull, Coffin, Me- 
Clintock, Dresser, Schley, Wilson and Olmstead were also in 
the race for positions. 

The organization of the Yale crew, which always follows 
the Annapolis race, resulted in the fixing of an eight and two 
four-oared crews, although this does not determine definitely 
the final make-up of the varsity. This crew went into the 
boat as follows: 

Bogue stroke, Cross 7, Kunzig 6, Weymouth 5, Judson 4, 
Ackley 3, Coffin 2, Waterman bow. 

Much speculation has been aroused as to whether Johnson, 
who rowed at 5 last year, will be able to get down in weight 
to hold his old position. 

The Harvard crew the middle of May were divided into first 
and second crews as follows: 

First crew: Foster stroke, Bancroft 7, Shuebruk 6, Francis 
5, Swift 4, McGrew 3, Bullard 2, James bow. 

Second crew: Brownell stroke, Colby 7, Smith 6, Gregg 5, 
Derby 4, Covel 3, Phillips 2, Hartwell bow. 

The truth of the matter is that at Cambridge, even more 
than at New Havei, but in both places, there has been more 
or less shifting, and the coaches are not yet quite satisfied 
with the balance of the boats. Harvard is most troubled 
about a stroke, but Foster has been doing very well indeed 
of late. Yale with Bogue at stroke seems to be getting the 
work out of the men, and in some test cases the crew behind 
Bogue has been pretty uniformly suecessful. On the other 
hand, of the two crews, as above named, at Harvard on one 
or more days the second crew has gained materially on the 
first, although both were rowing at about the same number 
of strokes a minute. At both places there has been the usual 
May slump, but it is expected that when they move on to 
New London that will speedily come out of the men. 

The Harvard crew this year has a more pleasing stroke to 
the eye with a more rhythmical beat than last year’s, and is 
apparently getting the power on somewhat earlier and finish- 
ing through with more strength. 


West Point and Annapolis played their base- 
ANNAPOLIS- ball match on the grounds of the West Point 
WESTPOINT cadets, and in spite of the favorable impres- 
BASEBALL sion that had been created by the Army’s 
victory over Pennsylvania not long ago, the 
Navy won out with considerable to spare. In fact, at one 
time it looked as if it might be a whitewash for the home 
nine, and much depression was in evidence among the West 
Point sympathizers. But toward the end of the game by a 
strong rally West Point succeeded in breaking the ice, and 
for a while it looked as if they might actually get in enough 
runs to tie the score. But fortune did not so smile upon 
them, and the game ended with a score of 5 to 3 in favor of 
Annapolis. As a matter of fact the visitors were rather 
stronger than the home nine both in their batting and 
fielding. 
The Annapolis crew seems to be a regular 
chopping-block for the university oarsmen 


GEORGE- 
TOWN this season. The Georgetown crew went 
OUTROWS over on the 17th, and defeated the ‘‘mid- 


ANNAPOLIS dies’’ by something over a length. The race 

was rowed over the upper course, as the out- 
ward course was too rough. Georgetown, under Captain 
Russell, and with stroke Kearns, pulled a stroke of great 
power, although the crew was not always entirely together. 
After three quarters of a mile they began to move away from 
Annapolis, and the cadets could never again get up to them, 


Harvard, with Clarkson in the box, de- 
feated Pennsylvania by a score of 8 to 5. 


HARVARD 
BEATS The game was a close one up to the last two 
PENNSYL- innings. In fact, Pennsylvania got the first 
VANIA run, and at the end of the seventh was in the 


lead—5 to 4—but made some costly errors at 
the last, allowing Harvard to get in four runs, two in each 
inning. The Pennsylvanians did not find Clarkson very well, 





Drawn by Edward Penfield 


although they got nine hits, the light-haired amateur crack 
striking out twelve men. 

Wesleyan easily defeated Williams, 10 to 2, and Princeton 
ran away with Georgetown, 13 to 5. Yale defeated the 
Orange Athletie Club in thirteen innings by a score of 4 to 
3, a game which took two hours and three-quarters to play. 


In another practice game with the Rugby 

POLO team at Rochampton the American polo four, 
consisting of John K, Cowdin, J. M. Water- 

bury, Jr., R. L. Agassiz, and Lawrence Waterbury, were de- 
feated by a score of 6 goals to 4. The game was a rather re- 
markable one, particularly in the way in which the scores 
were made. The Rugby team, consisting of the three Nick- 
alls boys and G, Miller, set off most briskly, and in the first 














Captain Weaver 
Army vs. Navy 


Captain Abbott 


twenty minutes scored three successive goals. Then the 
Americans got together for a time and ran up four goals, 
thereby securing a lead, but their bolt seemed to be shot in 
this effort, and the Englishmen came back with three more, 
thus eventually winning by a score of 6 to 4, Lawrence 
Waterbury was at his best. 

At Meadowbrook, Harry Whitney celebrated his return to 
polo by putting up a phenomenal game. He never played 
better than in the match between the first and second teams 
of Meadowbrook, in which he captained the first, while J. W. 
Appleton captained the second. Whitney’s team eventually 
won by a score of 7 to 2. 

The polo tournament at Westchester opened with a game 
between Lakewood Second and Great Neck, this being the 
first of three matches for the Country,Club’s cups. Great 


Neck had the advantage of one in the handicap, but was 
outclassed, the score being 134 to 5 in favor of the Lake 
wood Second. Earle put up a better game than he did at 
Lukewood earlier in the season, aud Herbert did some excel- 
lent work. The Grace boys and Robbins, composing the 
Great Neck team, put up a very good game during the first 
two periods, but in the third and fourth Lakewood came very 
fast and pulled out eight goals. d 

A very close game was played at Westchester on the oceca- 
sion of the second match for the Country Club cups. The 
game was not particulariy exciting, even though it was close. 
Camden had 8 goals by handicap and earned 9, making a total 
of 14. Westchester had to play hard to surmount the 8 goals, 
but eventually came out ahead by earning 15. 

The Westchester team was made up of Reynal, Blair, R. J 
Collier and Beekman, while Camden played Salmond, A. 
Kennedy, Jr., Barstow and George Woodman. 

Lakewood Second in the final game for the Country Club 
cups at Westchester won by a net score of 13 to 8, actually 
making 10 goals to Westchester’s 8. The Westchester team 
seemed unable to get together, although there were occa- 
sional moments of individual brilliancy—one in particular, 
when Reynal scored a goal in twenty seconds, getting the 
ball on the throw in and taking it down and through in three 
strokes, Seward Cary played quite up to his handicap of 4, 
and in fact the entire Lakewood team were at their best. 


Rockaway with Lamontagne at No. 2 went 

ROCKAWAY against the Lakewood Second at Westchester 

WINS FROM 01 the 17th, and after Lakewood Second had 

LAKEWOOD kept even with them during the first half, set 

Il. AT POLO at it fast and furiously, and literally rode out 

a victory by dash and determination. Rocka- 

way was obliged to concede Lakewood Second 5 goals under 

the handicap of 15 to 10, but won by the final score of 13} 
to 104. 

The mile straight-away speed trials to be 

AUTOMO- held this week (May 31) over a selected stretch 
BILE SPEED Of road on the east driveway of Staten Island 

TRIALS have aroused much interest among automobil- 

ists on both sides of the Atlantic. European 
autoists are interested, not only because the trials will quite 
likely establish a new American record for the mile, but also 
for the reason that the time of each competitor will be taken 
at the kilometre (.621 of a mile), and an opportunity thus af- 
forded to compare the speed-producing powers not only of 
American and French machines, but of American and French 
chauffeurs as well. The trials will be held under the aus- 
pices and direction of the Automobile Club of America, and 
any results attained will of course be recognized as official by 
automobile organizations the world over. 

Nearly every popular foreign and American make of racing 
car will be entered. Among the former will be the well- 
known Panhard-Levassor, so widely introduced into this 
country by Messrs. Smith & Mabley of New York. 

The Darracq car, one of which, driven by Mr, C. D. Cook of 
the American Darracq Company, was first to finish in the 
Long Island run, will be well represented. These cars of 
the greater horse-power are capable of attaining 55 miles an 
hour and upward. Of other foreign-built cars, the “C. G. & 
V.,’’ Pugeot, Mors, Rochet-Schneider, and Meicedes may 
safely be looked to to give a good account of them- 
selves. 

While it is generally expected that the long tonneau-bodied 
French cars will be largely in the majority at the coming trials, 
there will undoubtedly be seen a greater number of American- 
built machines than at any preceding meet of automobiles held 
about New York. In response to the great demand for cars 
built on French lines, American manufacturers have made 
rapid advance within the past year, and have placed some 
very handsome and powerful machines upon the market— 
machines which embody both the graceful lines and rakish 
appearance of the French product, together with great power 
and structural strength. Prominent among these are the 
Winton, Peerless, Pierce and Packard. All of these makes 
aie built on racing lines; and some fine specimens will be 
seen in these trials. Among other famous machines to be 
seen are the Locomobile, the White, the Toledo and the 
Haynes-Apperson. <A car that will doubtless excite much 
interest is that especially built for these trials by the Over- 
man Company and designed by A. L. Riker. It is of the 
gasoline type and is expected to make a great showing as to 
speed. 

With representative cars of both foreign and American build, 
and with some of the most fearless and expert chauffeurs of 
both countries to drive them, this week’s speed contests on 
Staten Island should present a never-to-be-forgotten spectacle 
and will undoubtedly contribute a most important page to the 


history of automobiling in America. 
WALTER CAMP. 








Fire Chief Croker s Lovomobile 
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Ernest Curnod in a Rochet-Schneider 





Kenneth Skinner in his 16-H.P. De Dion-Bouton 





24-H.P. Mercedes owned by Jofferson Seligman 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET 
President Loubet, accompanied by M. 
Declasse, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
visited the Czar of Russia. He re- 
turned the call Nicholas II. and his wife 


made. Before his journey he contributed 
$4,000 toward the Martinique fund. 














DR. THOMAS RICHEY 

The attempt made to retire the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Richey from his chair of Sacred 
Theology, at the General Theological 
Seminary of New York, failed. The trus- 
tees declined to allow the venerable pro- 
fessor to be ousted,voting that, he remain 
or withdraw on a pension as he saw fit. 


Copyright 1902 by Rockwood, New York. 















MORRIS K. JESUP 

Morris K. Jesup, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, scored first aid to the suffer- 
ers of Martinique by purchasing a ship- 
load of provisions and hastening it to 
St. Pierre. Mr. Jesup is prominent in 
charitable movements. 


Photograph by Notinan. 





MISS MAY PRENTIS 
Miss May Louisa Lydia Prentis was a 
member of the American Consul’s un- 
fortunate family at St. Pierre who were 
victims. When signs of eruption began 
the Prentises made preparations for 
flight, but were overtaken. 








WHITELAW REID 
Whitelaw Reid was selected to be 
Special Envoy of the United States at the 
coronation of King Edward VII. Mr. 
Reid has filled many difficult positions 
during his political career, and is admir- 
ably fitted to represent his country. 











W. N. HALDEMAN 

Walter N. Haldeman, President of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, died May 
13, from injuries received by a trolley 
car. He was eighty-one years old, and 
probably the senior editor of America. 
During the Civil War he was imprisoned 
for his paper’s sentiments. 

















WILLIAM REDMOND 

William Redmond, a brother of John 
E. Redmond, M.P., the great Irish leader, 
toured the West with remarkable results. 
He estimates that the United Irish League 
in this country now numbers many thou- 
sands. A gigantic Celtic convention 
may be held here soon. 


Photograph by Purdy, Boston, 








MISS CHRISTINE PRENTIS 
Miss Christine Hazel Prentis, younger 
daughter of the United States Consul at 
St. Pierre, was another victim of the dis- 
aster at Martinique. One of the saddest 
records is the complete annihilation of 
the Prentis family. 





Cc. S. BORCHGREVINK 
C. S. Borchgrevink, the famous Ant- 
arctic explorer, has become a citizen of 
the United States. His first character- 
istic act as an American was to hasten 
to Martinique, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


By courtesy of Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York. 





DOCTOR HENRY VAN DYKE 

Doctor Henry Van Dyke, Professor at 
Princeton University, a famous author 
and minister, was chosen Moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which met in New York, May 15. His 
election as Moderator Was a triumph of 
liberalism in the Presbyterian Church. 


Pp hotograph by See & Epler, New York. 





GENERAL COLLIS 

General Charles H. T. Collis, for- 
merly Commissioner of Public Works 
in the Strong “Reform” administration 
in New York, died at Bryn Mawr Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, May 11. One of his 
public services was the improving of 
Longacre Square in New York City. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has pur- 
chased a stretch of land on Staten Island 
known as Richmond Beach. He means 
to turn it into a resort for the poor 
during toe sweltering summer months. 





PRESIDENT SIMON SAM 
President Simon Sam is another name 
added to the list of deposed rulers of 
Hayti. Owing to his popularity, he has 
occupied the most prominent offices in 
his country. The successful revolution 
was led by General Firman. 


Copyright by Rockwood, New York. 





WU TING-FANG 

Wu Ting-Fang, Chinese Minister, has 
been recalled to take charge of the Bureau 
of Foreign Laws. Mr. Wu has been an 
interesting figure in the Capital. He 
is a keen diplomatist and an eloquent 
speaker in English. 


Copyright 1901 by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
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MRS. BURNETT-TOWNSEND 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett-Town- 
send has recently emerged from a sani- 
tarium, where she underwent treatment 
for severe nervous exhaustion. Her 
mentality has not been impaired by the 
attack, as is proved by the announcement 

of her starting to work on a new novel. 








LEWIS NIXON 

Lewis Nixon, retired as Tammany 
leader, May 15, because of Richard 
Croker’s interference, and a deficit of 
$300,000 he found in the campaign 
fund. He designed the famous “‘Ore- 
gon,” and is the founder of the Crescent 
Shipyards, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Copyright 1902 by Pach Bros., New York. 











JAMES J. HILL 
James J. Hill, famous as a railroad 
promoter and president,.is reported to 
be seeking a steamship line. He has 
offered to purchase the China Mutual 
Steam Navigation Company. — Like J. P. 
Morgan, he wishes control on the sea. 














MAXIM GORKY 
The young Russian realist, Maxim 
Gorky, is reaping contumely and death 
for his fame. He is exiled in Caucasus, 
and reported dying of consumption. His 
proposed election in the Academy of 
Science at St. Petersburg was annulled 

by the Russian Government. 


























JULIA WARD HOWE 

Julia Ward Howe, the grand old woman 
of America,was guest of honor at the first 
meeting of the ‘* Brainworkers’ Associa- 
tion,” held in Carnegie Hall, May 11. 
She recited her immortal ** Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and spoke on “‘ The 
Ethical Office of the Drama.” 





























HUGUES LE ROUX 

Hugues le Roux, the famous French 
lawyer, writer, and explorer, while lec- 
turing through this country, asserted 
that he, and not Daudet, wrote “La Belle 
Nivernaise,” and announced that Drey- 
fus had confessed--which he Jater denied. 
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The Worlds Best Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad BW1 
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Genuine 


The Only 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective. A few dashes 
in pure liquor, sherry or champagne, 
the epicure’s delight. Indispensable 
on every sideboard. Beware of cheap 
domestic substitutes and imitations. 
The genuine is made only by Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











IVIDENDS— 


Risk a postal. Send us your name for 
prospectus of the Rayo Mining and 
Developing Co. of California. Every 

dollar ment Ve Ghose “ne ky 

return you regular, handsome, dividends. 
MILLIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not the 
ordinary mining proposition. Shares now selling 
at ground-floor price. Bank References. 


ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 


542 Marquette Building CHICAGO 

















Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, 
Observation-Cafe and Chair Cars 
compose its trains. 

It has its own rails between 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO 
and BUFFALO 
THE COOL NORTHERN ROUTE TO THE 
MOUNTAINS, LAKES AND SEA 


Apply to nearest ticket agent for rates 
and information, or write to 
C. S. CRANE 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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REPANS 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not 

benefited by the ional use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, 

and the price, 10 for 5 cents, does not bar them from any 

home or F oper any one in enduring ills that are easily 

cured. For sale by Druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
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WESTERN GAME AND FOR- 
EST PRESERVES 
OME 47,000,000 acres of forest reserva- 
S tion in the great West influence the 
water supply of the rivers and streams, 
which flow through a vast agricultural region, 
to such an extent that a movement is on foot 
to petition Congress to protect the woods more 
adequately than heretofore. The responsibil- 
ity for caring for these reservations has been 
in the past thrown upon the Secrétary of the 
Interior, but with such inadequate power that 
little has been accomp!ished. In many States 
aud reservations the forests are ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by those who find it to their profit to 
do so, and this is going on rapidly. 

The vast territory which these forest reser- 
vations cover is for the most part valueless for 
purposes of settlement, and after the woods 
were cut down the land would be of little use 
to any one. But the disappearance of the 
trees would prove an injury to millions of 
‘farmers along the water-courses. The present 
Congress is heing besieged by those interested 
in irrigation enterprises in the West, and every 
effort will be made to commit the national gov- 
ernment to the work of establishing irrigation 
plants in various parts of the semi-arid West. 
It would be more to the point if the govern- 
ment established some ample protective meas- 
ures for the forest reservations, and indirectly 
the cause of irrigation would be helped more 
effectually than if millions of dollars were 
spent to construct great irrigation canals and 
pumping stations. It is estimated by experts 
that the destruction of the forests in the West 
would cause the drying up of the great rivers 
in summer-time, so that millions of acres of 
land now rich and fertile would become dry, 
barren and worthless. 

Another feature of the present movement to 
preserve the forests on the reservations is the 
plan to protect the wild animals which live and 
breed in these great natural forest lands. The 
disappearance of large and small game in the 
West is a matter for general regret, and the 
various attempts of private individuals and 
companies to establish game preserves show 
the interest true lovers of wild animals and 
birds have in the matter. The best way to 
check this extermination of game is for the 
government to establish protective regulations 
in the present forest reservations. There in 
the depths of the mighty forests, with little 
danger of being disturbed by man, the wild 
creatures, which refuse to breed and multi- 
ply in captivity, can roam in pleasure and 
freedom. There are still forest reservations 
enough owned by the national government 
to give us the finest and largest game pre- 
serves in the world. Nothing in Europe 
would compare with these either in extent 
or variety of country. At the same time the 
water supply of the country would be per- 
petuated for irrigation and manufacturing 
purposes, 





FOOD 


TALKS OUT 


Doctor Talks About Food. 





It is often the case that doctors themselves 
drift into bad habits of food and drink although 
they know better, but doctors are human you 
know like the rest of us, but when they get 





The 





ODOMETER 
_ AS IT LOOKS 





$3.50 
Complete 


It Works While You Ride, 


requires no attention, and when you get 
there tells exactly how far you have 
traveled. The pleasure this gives cannot 
be described—it has to be experienced. 
Made for all standard wheel sizes for 
AUTOMOBILES and HORSE-DRAWN 
VEHICLES. Send for book or ask your 
dealer. Leading Automobile Makers fit 
the VEEDER ODOMETER FREE when 
you purchase. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Makers of Udometers, Cyclometers, Counters, Fine Castings. 











A Dry ‘Smoke 


is one of the comforts to 
be derived from smoking 







The Wonderful 


Pipe 


Sip 
(Sold by Mail, $1.00 delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon pre- 
vents it. Bowl always dry. Noneof the refresh- 


ing aroma of the tobacco is lost. No “old pipe”’ 
odor or taste. 

No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows 
its use. 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. 
It can be done while smoking. 

It makes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because 
it affords a clean, cool, wholesome smoke. A 
test convinces, and ‘“‘money back if not satisfac- 
tory” clinches all argument. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned 
if dissatisfied. Jf in doubt write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room J 556, 11 Broadway, New York 











into trouble they generally know better how | 


to get out of it, and the ‘‘fvod route”’ is a | 


common one among them. 

Dr. H. Barber of Laurel, Ind., concluded 
that coffee and badly selected food was the 
cause of his stomach trouble and his loss of 
weight from 184 pounds to 153 pounds with 
nerves impaired and general nervous break- 
down. 

He did not give’coffee up at once but began 
the use of Grape-Nuts and says, ‘‘Within a 
month I could see a wonderful change had 
taken place due to the use of the new food. 
I decided to give up coffee and use Postum in 
its place. So regularly for a time I have been 
on a breakfast made up of Grape-Nuts, a little 
graham bread, and Postum Food Coffee. My 
weight has increased to 174 pounds, my stom- 
ach trouble has entirely gone and my mind is 
clear and vigorous as ever. Wishing you every 
success I beg to assure you of my warm appre- 
ciation of Grape-Nuts and Postum.”’ 














32 Miles in 57 Minutes 


On a Country Road 
WITH A 







Motor Bicycle 


Mr. F. B. Hart, Chie 






says: “I mever realized 
ities of the wheel until I 
points most worthy are the 
high power of the Motor, steadiness of running 
an the general strength and simplicity of the 
machine. As evidence of this I have ridden 
32 miles on Lilinols roads in §7 Minutes.” 

The Mitchell Motor Bezels is an deal 
pleasure Y 7 bini he simplicity and 
safety of an ordinary wheel with the power and 
speed ofan automobile. Is specially adapted for 
business men and physicians Maximum cost of 
operating is 1°c. for 50 miles. Under absolute con- 
trol, fully gu vanteed. 

WRirt FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
DEALERS ANNO RIDERS WRITE FOR AGENCY. 























WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS, Dept. 5, Racine, Wis. 
VISITING 


J00 carps tz 39¢ 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfacti g teed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
Agents wanted. Also BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL cards. 
For samples WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Etc., send 2c 
K, J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. O0., Dept. 7, ST. LOUIS, HO. 
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The value of a watch is not in its cost, 
but in its usefulness. 

The INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH is just as 
valuable ag any watch made because the 
accuracy ofits time-keeping isacertainty. 

Guaranteed to keep accurate time for 
one year, it’s good for years with ordin- 
any. care. 

or sale everywhere or by us post-paid 
on receipt of price. Send for our book of 
watches. It’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 58 67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 














Pure Whiskey 


Direct from 
Distiller to 
Consumer 


FOUR 
Full Quarts, 
Express Paid. 
Saves Middlemen’s 
Profits. Prevents 
Adulteration. 


ORthirty- / 
three years iim 
we have diss 
tilled the best 
whiskey made 
and sold it direct 
to consumers. 
We have thou- 
sands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
= the follow- 


ig 
ee 
Proposition: 
We will send 
u four full 
uart bottles of 
jayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double 
Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, 
Express Prepaid. We ship in plain - 
Y marks to indicate contents. 
hen you get it and test it, if it isn’t 
satisfactory return it at our expense, and 
we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey 
cannot be purchased elsewhere for less 
than $5.00. 


Rererences:—Third Nat’! Bank, Dayton, 
State Nat’l Bank, St. Louis, or any 
of the Express Companies. 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., mut 
be for 20 qts., by freight prepaid, r 


to work for 
ou are a Chump “= 

RE YOUR 

OWN BOSS. Start a MAIL ORDER business at your own home in 

any town ; we tell you how; place ads. in magazines fur you, fur- 

nish stationery, catalogues, circulars, etc., and everything re- 

uired, on credit. Profitsimmense. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. 

articulars, catalogue and Reoouegy yay rhe list free. CHICAGO 
SPECIALTY CO., 134 Van Buren St., Chicago, ill. 


NOTICE TO ASBITIOUS PEOPLE 


The founder of a prominent educational institution of 
Chicago has provided for a limited number of special 
scholarships whereby a money making profession may be 
learned at small expense. These will be given to am- 
bitious people. For full particulars address 
R. D. HALL, 150 Washington St., Chicago 
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BREAKFAST 
FOOD AND 


Fruit ®:.. 


Ralston Breakfast Food is the only cereal that forms an ideal, natural combination with 
fruit. Nothing could be more delicious, cooling and healthful for a summer breakfast than 


a dish of Ralston served with fresh, ripe strawberries and cream. It cooks in five minutes. 
Try it—a 2-lb. checkerboard package costs only 15 cents at your grocer’s. 
PURINA MILLS, “Where Purity 1s Paramount’ 805 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 








CALIFORNIA—4 Days from New York or Bostan—By New York Central 
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Warm Weather Appetite 


In hot weather things must look and taste just right. What more dainty and tempting than the 
delicate slices of 


Libby’s Ox Tongue 


All ready. Done to turn, cooked by experienced chefs, nicely trimmed, you buy just the solid meat, 
ready to eat, in 1% to 3% pound cans. 
The full line of 
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Libby’s (natural Flavor) FOOd Products 


Comprising elegant soups, and a great variety of excellent luncheon meats, cooked ready to serve. 
Everything put up in convenient key-opening cans. 


We give away a little book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” tells all about serving quickly and 
attractively. Send ten cents stamps, for Libby’s big home Atlas. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 

















